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REFLECTIONS 
FOR 
BEGINNING 
A NEW YEAR 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


When I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 
(Acts 24:25 KJV) 


Sor Tuincs in life end with startling suddenness. 
The ending leaves us breathless. It is as conclusive 
as a period at the end of a sentence. There is something 
implacable about a period. It means that a complete 
thought has been expressed, and that there is nothing 
more to follow. But semicolons are different. They tell 
of something more to come—a twist of thought, a 
change of pace. 

Similarly in our lives some things come to an end, 
and there is a period. Nothing can change what has 
been said or what has been done. Things can be re- 
gretted; they can be rationalized; they can be ex- 
plained; they can be forgiven—but they cannot be 
changed. The sentence is finished. 

There are, of course, some things in life which should 
be finished, but in our folly we will not have it so. We 
let our emotions control us where our consecrated 
judgment should guide us. Consider forgiveness. What 
is forgiveness but a period at the end of a sentence? 
It is the end of an unhappy experience. There is to be 
no revival. But so often we return to fan old angers. 
We engage in a marathon of irritating words and in a 
carnival of hounding thoughts. Instead of being done, 
the sentence runs on and on and on. It is semicolon 
after semicolon, 

At other times we think that we have reached the 
end of something when, as a matter of fact, we have 
barely begun. We placed a period where we should 
have placed a semicolon. History tells us something 
about that. A war was over, and we said that it was 
the end of all wars. How wrong we were we know 
today. It was the beginning of a tortuous road and not 
the end of anything. Events rolled on to disastrous 
consequences. Wicked men and stubborn resolutions 
followed good men and feeble intentions. It was not 
the end of anything. 

How frequently men have announced the discovery 
of some truth. Impassioned by their new knowledge, 
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they said that this was the last word. There have been 
many last words by scientists. Once we used to say 
with a sense of smugness that whatever goes up must 
come down. If by down we mean the earth, we know 
that we are far off the mark. What went up may never 
come down. 

What we are saying is something intensely personal 
and intimate. Life never stops. Whatever others may 
say and however they may speak of the end of our days, 
life never stops. We grow weary at times, and we grow 
tired. Our burdens become too heavy. We are given 
more than our physical and emotional strength can 
bear. This is not strange, for we live in restless times; 
we are restless people. We move in too many directions. 
We have too many concerns, Perhaps that is one reason 
why our homes are no longer the spiritual powerhouses 
they were in times gone by. But however we may speak 
of weariness and restlessness, they are not the end. 
There is always something beyond us—something to 
challenge us and something to put us on our feet. 

Sometimes it is not so much that we grow weary 
as that we become discouraged. We say that life is 
ruined for us and that nothing can be the same again. 
Yes, some, dismal in their own thoughts, say that there 
is nothing more to live for. Who are we to say that? 
Who is anyone to say that? It may have been written 
thousands of years ago, but it is as true today as it was 
when Job pronounced it, “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
has taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Nothing in life is ever complete. We have a lifetime, 
and still there are many things to do, I have been 
preaching these many years, and vet there are so many 
things I have not done and said. There are great and 
moving words in the Bible on which I have always 
hoped to preach. I have never done it. Someday, I say, 
I must. 

There is that great story in the Acts of the Apostles 
which tells of the meeting of Felix the governor and 
the apostle Paul. As Paul spoke of righteousness and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled and said, “When I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” When is 
that convenient season? When, Felix? I must ask my 
own heart, and you must ask yours. When will we do 
that which we have promised ourselves to do? 

There is still so much that lies beyond. Where does 
the road lead? What obstacles lie ahead? What is on 
the other side of the mountain, on the other side of the 
years? We want to know where this unending journey 
leads. Perhaps we will get a glimpse while we still 
walk on this earth. There is much else. What will 
science tell us tomorrow? What new and other things 
will be discovered about the human mind? We have 
seen wars; will we see peace? We have seen disease; 
will we see the day when men conquer that? 

Life is never done. There is always another time; and 
where there is another time, there is another hope. 
There is always tomorrow, and tomorrow is a wonder- 
ful word. It is a word filled with hope, and it is filled 
with faith, and it lies in the hands of God. Then he 
puts it into our hearts. 
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THE COVER: McCormick 
seminarian Thor Bogren chips 
rust and scale from a yard- 
high I-beam, an impressive 
symbol of industrial America, 
Thor is one of scores of future 
United Presbyterian pastors 
who have spent a summer 
working in plants to become 
better acquainted with people who work in factories. Read 
Classroom on the Assembly Line on page 10. 

Seminary Sunday, on January 8, calls the attention of 
United Presbyterians to the needs of the denomination’s 
eight seminaries which are training men and women to min- 
ister to an increasingly urban, industrial nation. In addition, 
parents and young people are reminded on Seminary Sun- 
day of the hundreds of new churches to be founded within 
the next decade and for which pastors must be found. 





A. C. Forrest's article in this issue, A Sunday in Cuba, is 
eloquent witness to the reasons the Church must be involved 
with people who are food-hungry and soul-hungry, even 
when their governments may be hostile to our own. In No- 
vember, Dr. Forrest, a Canadian who edits The United 
Church Observer, spent two weeks in Cuba as a special cor- 
respondent for PREsBYTERIAN Lire. “And Now a Sugar 
Cane Curtain, Too,” the author's earlier article on his trip, 
appeared in the December 15, 1960, issue of this magazine. 
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LETTERS 





The Peaceable Kingdom 


« So glad you use Biblical art on your 
covers, occasionally though it may be. I 
shall... mount the November 15 cover 
on construction paper and use it in an 
appropriate church school lesson. . . . 


—Mnrs. Grace M. WILKINSON 
Detroit, Michigan 


« ... The expression on the face of the 
lion is extremely amusing, as if he were 
restraining his feelings but would like 
to gobble up all the beasts surrounding 
him if he were permitted. The leopard’s 
look seems to say, “How dare you depict 
me in this artificial environment where I 
am compelled to sit still amid these ob- 
jects of my scorn?” The faces of the 
other beasts and of the children have 
purely artificial expressions. I should not 
call Edward Hicks much of an artist. 


—Rocer S. BOARDMAN 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


« The pictures and article, “Collector of 
the Innocents,” were a delight. Most of 
us seldom have an opportunity to enjoy 
such an article. 

Recently I spent a day viewing the 
religious paintings in the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, D.C. I was 
wishing there might be some way that 
the beauty and meaning of such art 
might reach more people. .. . 


—Mnrs. WILForD E. SNYDER 
Severna Park, Maryland 


Minnesota-Germany 
Parish Exchange 


« Thanks so much for the most delight- 
ful story “A Hyphen for Minnesota-Ger- 
many” (P.L., November 15, 1960). It was 
most heart-warming. My family came 
from the Black Forest, and the story took 
me right home. We certainly need the 
new generation to bring peace and free- 
dom and understanding between the 
peoples of the world. . . . 


—Mrs. Maria Haaser 
Carmel, California 


Dissent 


« I would like to register a strong objec- 
tion regarding a comment made in the 
Saturday Thoughts section of the De- 
cember | issue of PrespyTertan Lire. 


The writer, discussing “Music of the 
Spheres,” comments upon his dislike for 
“space music” and winds up by saying, 
“it was a great relief to get back to sim- 
ple old earth-bound Mozart.” 

Now to get back to something implies 
that one has passed it, and, believe me, 
no one has ever passed Mozart. In addi- 
tion, anyone less “earth-bound” or “sim- 
ple” than Mozart would be hard to find. 
I would earnestly suggest that the writer 
of the paragraph read Karl Barth's essay 
on Mozart (it may be found in Religion 
and Culture, edited by Walter Leibrecht 
and published by Harper's) and also Al- 
fred Einstein’s monumental Mozart, His 
Character and His Work (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Simple old earth-bound 
Mozart, indeed! 


—WiLuiaM A. OLSEN 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


Socrates and Temperance 


« In the article “The True Meaning of 
Piety” (P.L., November 15, 1960), the 
author made a misstatement in the final 
paragraph when he said, “The world 
never heard of the temperance move- 
ment until 1810.” Probably he meant to 
say that the United States never had a 
temperance movement until 1810. . . . 
Temperance movements have existed at 
different times and different places for 
centuries. 

The earliest reference to a temperance 
movement with which I am familiar 
dates back to the fourth century before 
Christ. In the Phaedo of the Dialogues 
of Plato, Socrates states that “he who is 
a philosopher or lover of learning, and is 
entirely pure at departing, is alone per- 
mitted to reach the gods. And this is the 
reason why the true votaries of philos- 
ophy abstain from all fleshly lusts, and 
endure and refuse to give themselves up 
to them—not because they fear poverty 
or the ruin of their families, but because 
they dread the dishonor and disgrace of 
evil deeds. They who have a care of their 
souls, and do not merely live in the fash- 
ions of the body, say farewell to all this; 
they will not walk in the ways of the 
blind.”. . . 

Incidentally, the fleshly lusts to which 
Socrates referred were specifically wan- 
tonness and drunkenness. 


—Mars, Janet E. Gitu 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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In a land where poverty, misery, sickness, and premature death have 


been the rule, Presbyterian workers are bringing a gleam of hope 


by A. C. Forrest 


Oriente Province, Cuba, made known to the world 
by the incredible exploits of Fidel Castro and his 
bearded rebels, is wild, beautiful, and potentially rich. 

Much of it is mountainous and almost inaccessible. 
In other parts, the fertile soil is covered with sugar 
plantations worked chiefly by illiterate peasants, living 
in squalor. Pigs and chickens mingle with the numerous 
children on the dirt floors of two- and three-room 
shacks. The children do not go to school; most of them 
suffer from malnutrition and disease; their bodies are 
infested with parasites. Although they are nominally 
Roman Catholic, many of the peasants have never 
heard the gospel. Few children are baptized. Many par- 
ents are not married. 

In the final months of the recent revolution, many 
were left completely destitute by bombings and burn- 
ings. Because the Oriente peasants supported Castro, 
Batista’s forces, unable to get through to attack the 
rebels in the mountains, made war on the villages sus- 
pected of giving help to the revolutionaries. In some 
cases, whole villages were destroyed. 

Church World Service and other agencies organized 
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emergency help in 1959, and among those who went 
to Oriente to assist the refugees were some Presby- 
terians from the city of Cardenas near Havana, home 
of Cuba’s famous Presbyterian boarding school, La 
Progresiva. 


A doetor’s holiday 


The volunteers included Dr. Ricardo Figueredo, re- 
puted to be the finest surgeon in Cardenas, and his wife, 
a nurse and minister's daughter. A young friend, Ga- 
briel Alvarez, 2 Roman Catholic laboratory technician 
whose medical course was cut short after two years 
when Havana University was closed by President Ba- 
tista, accompanied the doctor. 

As good churchmen, they thought the least they 
could do was spend their holidays helping the home- 
less and starving. “We had kept our eyes shut to Cuba's 
poverty,” Mrs. Figueredo says. “We didn’t know, and 
we didn’t care.” 

After this experience, Dr, Figueredo reported that 90 
per cent of the people live in homes with dirt floors, 
nine and ten to a room. “They have no toilet facilities 
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a sunday in cuba 
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of any kind, and the landowners would not permit them 
to build any. The landowners’ monopoly means among 
other things that the peasants can eat only the food 
bought in company stores at unreasonable prices. This 
food is often of a very poor quality and unfit to eat. 
Everyone has an unbalanced diet. The children can’t 
have fresh milk, and the farmers are not allowed to 
keep their own cows. The worst thing is that they drink 
contaminated water from the rivers.” 

When the doctor set to work, he discovered that 
most of the children were suffering from internal para- 
sites; he found as many as six kinds in one child. The 
worms take blood from the body, and the children 
eventually die of anemia. 

One little lad had a blood count so low that death 
seemed inevitable. The Figueredos decided that the 
only way to save him was to adopt him. The boy was 
shy and fearful, so it was necessary to adopt an older 
brother, too. Their mother already had a very large 
family; she was loath to let the boys go, but felt it was 
their only hope. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Figueredo returned to his private 
clinic and good life in Cardenas, they had four chil- 
dren instead of two, and the doctor had a conviction 
that “as a doctor, and a Cuban, and a Christian,” he 
had to do something to help the people. “We believe 
that personal volunteers working in the name of God, 
with consecrated laymen to maintain and pray for the 
work, might provide the leadership needed for the 
future development of this forgotten segment of Cuba.” 


Mission to Oriente 

Cuban Presbyterians included the setting up of a 
new permanent mission at Tanamo, where the doctor 
had worked, in their postrevolution plans. And the 
doctor and his wife, and Mrs. Figueredo’s mother, who 
had retired from teaching at La Progresiva, moved into 
an old summer home on a point of Tanamo Bay. 

They were joined by others who had the same vision. 
The Reverend Francisco Norniella left his professor’s 
chair at Matanzas to direct the new mission. He was 
a specialist in Old Testament and Church Worship. But 
he has been neglecting his Hebrew and his liturgics 
to drive a jeep, ride horseback, preach under palm trees, 
or teach a Bible class on some cabin porch. 

Pedro Maciques, twenty-eight, gave up his job as a 
technician in a paper mill where he was paid $400 a 
month, and took his wife, who was mill secretary 
making $150 a month, to Tanamo. They now receive 
half the pay. He is the maintenance man and engineer. 
His wife is mission secretary. “We love it,” he says. 

And Gabriel Alvarez married a pretty teacher from 
La Progresiva and followed the doctor to be his labora- 
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tory technician. “When I came, I wasn’t a Catholic or 
a Protestant. Just a Christian. But I thought I would 
come and try it for three months. Last year I felt the 
love of God here. Dr. Figueredo is my friend. And... 
well, I am at home here. And I intend to stay.” 

A social worker has also joined the staff. He had 
been a “rebel” in the hills with Castro. Like Alvarez, 
he married a Presbyterian teacher. 

The mission expects to acquire about five hundred 
acres of property with two kilometers of shore line. 
Through the long, hot days, oxen drag a plow over the 
fields where the mission staff hope to plant vegetables, 
corn, and fruit trees to provide food for the workers, 
and to supply the school that will soon be opened, and 
the hospital they plan to build. 

I had heard of the Tanamo experiment in Canada, 
and was convinced that it was one of the places to see 
when visiting Cuba. So I made my way from Havana 
eastward, ending my journey riding in a jeep over a 
trail I hadn’t known that a jeep could travel, and I 
spent a four-day week end talking and listening. 

There are many stories I could write of Tanamo. 
But I should like to describe the activities of one day— 
a Sunday at the mission. 


Sunday school in a barnyard 

After a Cuban breakfast of café au lait and crackers, 
we were on our way to the first Sunday school, miles 
away. First, a short ride in a jeep; then a longer ride 
on a one-car diesel train that runs over a narrow-gauge 
railway from one part of the vast sugar plantation to 
another. After a transfer to a truck, and a series of wild 
plunges up and down dirt and rocky roads of the hills, 
we arrived at the site of the Sunday school, in a farm- 
yard where a blacksmith was working under a spread- 
ing palm tree. Riders were bringing their small, skinny 
saddle horses to be shod. Chickens clucked about the 
benches. 

The crowd gathered, and several dozen little children 
were taken off by Mrs. Maciques to a shady place. The 
rest of us, more women and girls than men and boys, 
were led through a service of lessons, hymns, prayers, 
and preaching—typical of Presbyterianism anywhere. 

I was asked to speak, and the doctor's wife inter- 
preted, very fluently, it seemed to me. ( Both she and 
the doctor lived for some years in the U.S.A., where he 
directed a North Carolina hospital for five years. She 
is a graduate of a mission hospital in Arizona. ) 

It is rather startling how utterly unacceptable most 
of one’s favorite sermons become when preached to a 
group of people who do not know the gospel, and to 
whom you have only one chance of preaching. So I told 
them, very inadequately, I fear, of the love of God for 
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his children, and how if we know that love, then we 
have to love all his children, too. 

“I have to believe that,” one lady told Mrs. Figue- 
redo, “for I see that love in the people at the Presby- 
terian mission.” 

The sun grew higher and the day grew hotter, and 
we moved on to a second church and school. This was 
held on the wide veranda of a much larger house. 
There were sixty or seventy at the service. None of 
them had ever seen a Canadian before. I also discov- 
ered that none of them knew the story of the Prodigal 
Son. 

“This is the first time these people have ever heard 
the gospel,” Professor Norniella said. “But they are so 
friendly.” When I went with him in the truck to pick 
up some folk before the service, friendly people sent 
out little cups of black coffee to refresh us. “I have to 
drink fifteen or twenty cups of coffee every day I go 
visiting,” he said. 

Back at the mission, a chicken dinner was ready 
for us, along with avocado pears, pimientos, and other 
bright Cuban foods. Some patients were waiting to see 
the doctor, even though he tries to keep medicine, ex- 
cept for emergencies, to five days a week, leaving him 
free time for Sunday school classes and church services 
on Saturday and Sunday. Among them was a dark- 
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in Oriente, Presbyterian teacher leads Bible class for young people, some of whom have never before heard the gospel story. 


skinned man with a baby he had carried several miles. 

The biggest service of the day is in the afternoon 
at the mission itself. The people walk, or come on 
horseback, by train, or by boat. Over two hundred 
usually attend the afternoon Sunday school services. 
and all the missionaries teach. But heavy rains poured 
down after lunch, and only seventy-five or so showed 


up. 


Christianity made personal 

Mrs. Figueredo teaches the teen-age girls, and there 
were many of them. They were attractive, although too 
many had gaps in their front teeth; their faces and 
figures showed the effect of malnutrition. She applies 
Christianity to their personal lives. “I teach about per- 
sonal hygiene, and sex. It is amazing how little they 
know. And so many of them marry early.” Actually, 
formal marriage is not very common. A form of com- 
mon-law prevails, but great numbers (“just as many 
as in most places”) remain faithful to each other 
throughout life. 

“My class is sociology, welfare, and religion,” says 
the doctor. He begins his course with the men at mar- 
riage. “I tell them about building a house, food, hy- 
giene, cleaning their teeth and fingernails, how to treat 

(Continued on page 33) 
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(A sermon preached in Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, 
California, on December 4, 1960) 


A PROPOSAL 
TOWARD THE REUNION 


Now the God of patience and consolation grant you 
to be likeminded one toward another according to 
Christ Jesus: That ye may with one mind and with one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us, to the glory of God. (Romans 15:5-7 ) 


His is a significant occasion. When I received 

the gracious invitation from your Dean and 

Bishop to preach in this pulpit, on this particu- 

lar morning, it became clear to me at once that 

the occasion demanded not only as good a ser- 
mon as God might enable me to prepare and preach, but 
also a sermon that would deal with the unity of the 
Church of Jesus Christ realistically—neither glossing 
over divisions with politeness nor covering them with 
optimistic generalities, 

Led, I pray, by the Holy Spirit, I propose to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church that it together with the 
United Presbyterian Church invite the Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ to form with 
us a plan of church union both catholic and reformed 
on the basis of the principles I shall later in this sermon 
suggest. Any other Churches which find that they can 
accept both the principles and plan would also be 
warmly invited to unite with us. 

I hasten to make it clear that at this stage this is not 
an official proposal. My position as Stated Clerk of my 





Church’s General Assembly gives me no authority to 
make such a proposal officially on behalf of my Church. 
I speak this morning as one of the ministers of my 
Church privileged and required to preach under the 
Word of God. I speak as a minister especially privi- 
leged—(and therefore under a special requirement )— 
especially privileged to have represented my commun- 
ion for the past nine years in many formal and informal 
relationships with other communions both inside and 
outside the ecumenical movement. I speak as one min- 
ister of Jesus Christ who believes that God requires us 
to break through the barriers of nearly five hundred 
years of history, to attempt under God to transcend the 
separate traditions of our Churches, and to find a way 
together to unite them so that, manifesting the unity 
given us by our Lord Jesus Christ, His Church may 
be renewed for its mission to our nation and to the 
world “that the world may believe.” 

Before setting forth the basic principles of the union 
which I propose, it is, I think, important to make clear 
the compelling considerations that have moved me to 
believe that union ought now to be sought by us and 
to clear away some possible misunderstandings of rea- 
sons and motives for seeking it. ‘ 

First of all, | am moved by the conviction that Jesus 
Christ, whom all of us confess as our divine Lord and 
Saviour, wills that His Church be one. This does not 
mean that His Church must be uniform, authoritarian, 
or a single mammoth organization. But it does mean 
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“I propose to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church that it together with the United 
Presbyterian Church invite the Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ 


to form with us a plan of church union 


both catholic and reformed...” 


OF CHRIST’S CHURCH 


by EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


that our separate organizations, however much we 
sincerely try to cooperate in councils, present a trag- 
ically divided church to a tragically divided world. 
Our divided state makes almost unbelievable our com- 
mon Christian claim that Jesus Christ is Lord and that 
He is the Prince of Peace. The goal of any unity or union 
in which we ought to be interested was clearly stated 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches last summer. The unity sought is primarily 
a local unity, “one which brings all in each place who 
confess Jesus Christ as Lord into a fully committed 
fellowship with one another.” The World Council state- 
ment emphasized that the unity sought “is not one of 
uniformity nor a monolithic power structure.” The point 
of church reunion is not to be found chiefly in national 
or international organization; it is found most funda- 
mentally in local communion and common witness in 
all the places where men live. 

In October I was at a political dinner at which I 
had been invited to give the invocation. A gentleman 
introduced himself to me as we were waiting to go in 
to the tables and asked me what church I represented. 
When I told him, he said, “My wife is a Presbyterian. 
I am an Episcopalian. We go happily to each other's 
churches. Why don’t you church officials do something 
about bringing our churches together?” Many such 
ordinary Christians wonder why we continue to be 
divided. 

In The Christian Century last January, Bishop Pike 
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wrote, “. . . of this I am sure: The Holy Ghost is on 
our side whenever we break through the barriers be- 
tween Christian bodies. He will increasingly provide 
guidance to show the ways in which we can defeat the 
complacent obstinacy of our national Church bodies in 
this regard.” 

And I am sure that Bishop Pike agrees with me that 
there are many complacencies in local churches among 
members and ministers that must be disturbed by the 
Holy Ghost if Christ’s will for His Church is to be 
accomplished in our time and place. For although many 
American church members are ready to criticize their 
church leaders for inaction, I fear that just as many 
are complacently happy in the divided state of the 
Church. 

Another clear reason for moving toward the union of 
American Churches at this time came home to me with 
compelling force during the Presidential campaign this 
fall. The religious issue was, you will remember, quite 
generally discussed even though all the high-level poli- 
ticians attempted to avoid it as much as possible. Now 
that the election has been decided and nobody really 
knows how much the religious question figured in the 
result, I recall the issue to remind you that one result 
is clear. Every Christian Church, Protestant, Orthodox, 
Anglican, and Roman Catholic, has been weakened 
by it. Never before have so many Americans agreed 
that the Christian churches, divided as they are, cannot 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Classroom 
on the Assembly Line 


Future ministers learn about industrial America firsthand in 


a - i aa 


a unique seminary course 


by Carl G. Karsch 


Precisely at noon, whistles throughout the cavernous laid down their tools, and some men who work near 
steel fabricating plant drowned out all other noise and the locker room already had their lunch pails in hand. 
signaled the thirty-minute lunch break. Even before Thor Bogren—tall, lean, in his early twenties—laid 
the whistles ceased shrieking, crane operators began his chipping tool against the huge steel I-beam from 
climbing out of their cabs high in the ceiling, riveters which he had been removing rust and scale. He wore 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Dr. Marshal L. Scott, director of the summer ministers-in-industry program, leads evening discussion for students and 
their wives. The group also heard representatives of companies and unions, politicians, and pastors of inner-city churches. 
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Svein Helland, of Norway, one of seven overseas students, 
inspects speedometer dials prior to assembly of gauges. 
Wages ranged from $1.14 to $2.37 an hour, averaged $1.90. 





Stamping-machine operator Carolyn Garlich found her fel- 
low workers eager to discuss beliefs of Christianity when 
they learned that she was studying to become a minister. 
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the red-lead stained coveralls of a painter’s helper. 
There were paint smears on his face. No one would 
guess that Thor is a senior at McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. In fact, none of his fellow work- 
ers did know until shortly before the end of the three- 
month job last summer. 

Then during a lunch break the seminarian told his 
friends that he was one of forty-four (five women and 
thirty-nine men) who were taking a special course 
at the seminary. One of the requirements, said Thor, 
is a full-time summer job in industry. Purpose of the 
course, he went on, is to provide future pastors with 
knowledge of manufacturing techniques and of the 
workers who operate the machinery. Thus the semi- 
narians will be better equipped to minister to the in- 
dustrial workers of their congregations. 

For more than a decade, groups of seminary students 
have been combining summers of on-the-job experience 
with classroom study. Sponsor of the unique program 
is the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations, a 
joint venture of the Board of National Missions and 
McCormick Seminary. In addition to the summer pro- 
gram, the institute’s dean, Dr. Marshal L. Scott, con- 
ducts three-week seminars throughout the year for pas- 
tors. Hundreds of ministers have visited factories and 
labor union headquarters to hear spokesmen of man- 
agement and organized labor. During the seminars, 
pastors also are briefed on such allied subjects as the 
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problems of automation, race relations in industry, 
inner-city housing conditions, and political action by 
companies and unions. 

Summer seminarians give more intensive considera- 
tions to the same topics at classroom sessions held 
three evenings a week. On Sundays they visit churches 
in neighborhoods where industrial workers live. 

Last summer, students from thirteen seminaries, 
United Presbyterian and others, performed a variety 
of jobs in eighteen Chicago area plants. Two girls 
worked on assembly lines producing automotive gauges 
and carburetors; one helped proofread a new edition 
of the Chicago telephone directory; another fed pages 
of a mail order catalogue into a binding machine; one 
girl was a hospital maid. Many of the students, both 
men and women, came home dead tired in the first few 
weeks. On several occasions William Dent of Princeton 
Seminary snoozed past his elevated stop. There was 
only one casualty: Norman Helm of Andover-Newton 
Seminary lost the tip of his right thumb when he acci- 
dentally put it in a stamping machine “when I should 
have inserted a piece of metal.” 

Dr. Scott has no illusions about the seminarians be- 
coming labor experts in the space of one summer. “My 
hope,” he says, “is that by learning to apply their Chris- 
tian beliefs to the day-to-day problems in a factory, 
they will be better pastors for our increasingly complex 
industrial nation.” 





Lunch break at steel fabrication plant gives seminarians Thor Bogren (left) and William Morrow (right) one of few chances 
to meet employees. They found it difficult to discuss Chrisfianity at work; “‘we just tried to do a good job,” said Thor. 
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At candy-making plant, James McPherson (left) is shown how to blend 


: 


ingredients for chocolate caramels. Each student, in 


addition to his job, was assigned to study the ways in which a city congregation was ministering to its neighborhood. 


At plant, Gordon Kunde (right) works at 1000°F. furnace; 
he also discussed management of factory with officials. 
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From Thomas Nayder, of building trades council, Gordon 
hears how new processes are altering need for labor. 
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Young Life 


The appeal of this nondenominational youth 


movement causes many Presbyterians concern, 


even while it challenges our own program 


by JANET HARBISON 


A fifteen-year-old girl who lives in a 
Middle Western suburb came back from 
a week-end religious retreat not long ago 
in a high state of nerves. Mary Ann, as 
we might call her for convenience’ sake, 
was all mixed up about what she be- 
Between bouts of tears, she ex- 
plained to her minister that the final 
event of the week end had been a ses- 
sion at which every young person stood 


lieved 


up in turn and announced his name, 
his high school, and the exact moment 
at which he had been “saved.” 

Quite a few were weeping, and some 
had found themselves “saved” even as 
they rose to speak. Mary Ann didn’t 
know whether she was saved at all. She 
wasn't sure just what the leader of the 
group meant when he said she should 
“let Christ enter her heart,” and his ex- 
position of the requirements set up by 
the Ten Commandments left her with 
a deep, overwhelming feeling of guilt. 

All this was disturbing to Mary Ann, 
and it upset her parents as well. They 
had been happy to have her go to the 
retreat. Somehow, lately, Mary Ann had 
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lost interest in Sunday school, and she 
never had been much taken with Fellow- 
ship. Just in the last couple of weeks, 
she had begun to take part in the meet- 
ings of a new religious group in town. 

Known as Young Life, it had recruited 
members from all the churches and from 
no church at all. The leader of the group, 
an attractive young man just out of col- 
lege, had explained to a parents’ meeting 
before the conference that the 
sectarian character of Young Life was 
one of its biggest assets; high school 
students didn’t have time for the fine 
points of denominational differences. 
The leader had also told the parents 
that it was quite normal for young 
people to lose interest in their churches 
during the high school years, and that 
the group he was leading attempted to 
“help kids learn to know Christ.” He 
also said that he had met with the local 
ministers before launching the Young 
Life program in the community. It 
turned out later that this encounter had 
been a rather stormy one, with the local 
ministers unwilling to give the program 


non- 


their endorsement. 

They did not speak out against it 
either, however. The pastors of the 
Protestant churches in another suburb, 
New Canaan, Connecticut, did. Their 
statement explaining to parents what 
they believed to be the pitfalls in the 
Young Life approach attracted national 
attention last year when Time magazine 
published excerpts from it, along with 
pithy rejoinders on the part of Jim Ray- 
burn, national executive director of the 
Young Life Campaign. 

Rayburn, founder still prime 
mover of Young Life, an ordained min- 
ister in The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., discovered some years 
ago when he was working under the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
in mining towns in the Southwest that 
the usual church programs were just 
not attractive to “many youngsters in 
their teens. On the basis of his experi- 
ments with a different type of program, 
Young Life was established in 1941, 
and has grown until it is now operating 
in about 250 school districts. The total 
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Friendly informality, rousing hymn-singing, brief Bible-based message by leader characterize Young Life meetings. 
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Members of group seen above are students in Washington, D.C., high school. Clubs meet on week nights in members’ homes. 


number of participants is not accurately 
known, since the movement has no for- 
mal membership; something under 
7,000 young people attended its summer 
camps last year. The headquarters of 
the movement are in Colorado Springs, 
where a new Young Life building will 
be ready for occupancy in April of 1961. 

The usual curriculum of Young Life 
activities in communities scattered all 
over the country is conspicuously simple 
and straightforward. 

When Young Life comes into a town, 
its paid leader (often, it appears, under- 
paid and _ self-sacrificing) begins by 
mingling with students at the comer 
soda fountain, at high school games, in 
the locker room if the principal doesn’t 
mind, and on the way home from school. 
He is trained, often in the movement's 
summer Institute in Colorado, not to 
press the boys and girls too soon about 
religious matters, and to keep things 
friendly and relaxed. 

When he has secured a nucleus of 
potential participants, generally in- 
cluding some of the bigger “wheels” in 
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the school, meetings begin. The club 
meetings, held weekly for exactly an 
hour each time, take place in homes, not 
infrequently those of the really “cool 
kids,” to which other youngsters have 
been yearning to be invited. 

The club meetings follow a well-laid- 
out pattern. There is a period of hymn 
singing, rousing and sometimes rowdy; 
there may then be a comic skit or humor- 
ous minutes of the previous meeting, 
perhaps composed by the leader and 
read by one of the young people. An- 
nouncements.of coming events in the 
Y. L. program of week-end and summer 
conferences follow. Finally the leader 
speaks. His talk is short, down-to-earth, 
informal (“Kids can’t stand the stuffy 
talk they hear in church,” Young Life 
leaders maintain). The talk is Bible- 
based, and pitched right at the question 
of the relations between the young per- 
son and Christ. 

The message seems to get across in 
many cases, Young Life is “a place to 
hear about the Lord without getting 


dressed up,” one teen-ager put it 


Another said, “Christ is my life. He is 
someone to guide me through life and 
understand me.” And parents have tes- 
tified, “John is completely different 
since he has been going to Young Life. 
He is considerate and thoughtful and 
never loses his temper any more.” 

Why, then, do so many ministers—for 
the ones in New Canaan are by no 
means alone—and so many parents, like 
Mary Ann’s, question the premises and 
results of the activities of Young Life? 

It should be pointed out that Y.L. is 
but one, although perhaps the strongest, 
of the non-church-related Christian 
movements for teen-agers which have 
sprung up in the last few vears. Perhaps 
because it operates in all parts of the 
country and is active chiefly in suburbs 
where it is in direct competition with 
Presbyterian church program, perhaps 
also because its chief executive is a Pres- 
byterian minister, it has seemed to cause 
more confusion among Presbyterians 
than some of the others. 

One of the principal complaints of 
ministers is that Y.L. cuts into their own 
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(Continued) 


youth program. “For two years they 
have sought to interest the presidents 
of our Westminster Fellowship,” one 
pastor reports. “They offered to each of 
these outstanding boys a scholarship to 
a ranch in Colorado. . . . If the person is 
a church member, I believe Young Life 
should not seek to interest him in their 
program. Perhaps Young Life has their 
own standards of what it means to be a 
Christian.” 

This last statement seems to get at 
the heart of the problem. Young Life 
leaders maintain that they do not seek 
out young people who are already com- 
mitted Christians. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to Rayburn, the object of Young 
Life is to get young people into the 
church. “We have never had the name 
of a single young person who was led 
away from the church by our move- 
ment,” he avers. Yet pastor after pastor 
testifies that members of Westminster 
Fellowships have left the youth program 
of the church because they were caught 
up in the manifold competing meetings 
of Young Life. “Professional jealousy” 
has been hinted as the root of the min- 
isterial complaints about Y.L., and it 
may indeed be present. But ministers 
seem to have legitimate cause to protest 
that the activities of Young Life do not 
always bear out its announced intent of 
reaching the “unchurched.” 

Ministers also criticize Young Life 
because it is not affiliated with any de- 
nomination nor yet with the National 
Council of Churches’ United Christian 
Youth Movement. Since it works only 
with high school age boys and girls, it 
may leave young people floundering 
when they go on to college or the busi- 
ness world. (Rayburn reports, however, 
that hundreds of college students, many 
of them Y.L. alumni, are continuing in 
the program as volunteer advisers.) 
Christian education, except for Bible 
study and talks by the leaders, “church- 
manship,” and such basic elements as 
the sacraments and formal worship are 
all missing from the Young Life program. 
Yet despite the avowed intent of the 
movement to relate young people to 
churches where they can be exposed to 
these facets of the Christian life, many 
teen-agers seem to find that Y.L. gives 
them all the religion they want, and fail 
to take part in the life of any church. 

Criticism of this however, 
might be dismissed as the resistance of 


nature, 
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organized religion in every age to a new 
breath of the Holy Spirit, trying to break 
into human life. C. Ralston Smith, Pres- 
byterian minister from Oklahoma City, 
in an article in the conservative journal 
Eternity, makes a plea for noninterfer- 
ence with such movements as Young 
Life, remarking that, “It matters not 
what the name, who the founders, how- 
ever high the purpose, with whatever 
innocence the leaders seek to do God's 
will, if the imprimatur of a highly organ- 
ized denomination is not found upon it, 
strangulation is attempted, though the 
fingers be clothed in velvet, and the 
accompanying words be those of faint 
praise.” Perhaps, as Young Life becomes 
better established, relationships be- 
tween its local manifestations and 
churches may begin to ease. “There is 
a big upsweep in acceptance of our 
work among denominational clergy,” 
Rayburn said recently. “Maybe this is 
based on the long history of our loyalty 
to the church.” 

Fundamental objections have been 
made to the Young Life program, how- 
ever, involving both its methods and its 
content. One oft-made criticism is di- 
rected at the kind of “bait” Y.L. uses to 
attract and hold young people; and at its 
social exclusivism. Although Rayburn and 
his associates point to numbers of boys 
and girls from “across the tracks” the 
movement has reclaimed, Y.L. recruiters 
seem to aim chiefly for the high school 
football captain, the queen of the junior 
prom, often even the moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship, and to use 
these “key kids” to attract the rest of the 
crowd. Says Rayburn to this charge, “In 
many, many high school crowds the 
‘popularity set’ are the ones who are 
left out of religious groups. Besides, if 
you're after the masses, you go after 
their leaders.” 

Negro young people allegedly are not 
included to any appreciable extent, even 
in those communities where there are 
Negroes in the population, but this 
would be true of most suburban church 
young people’s groups. 

Since Young Life meetings are held 
on school nights, they represent for 
many youngsters one extra “date night” 
a week. Parents are loath to refuse their 
children permission to go out to a reli- 
gious meeting, especially when “all the 
kids are going.” 

“Sure, I went a few times,” said one 
girl who served as an officer in her Pres- 
byterian high school group. “Everybody 
tried it a few times. It was the thing to 
do. But most of us didn’t stick.” It is 
worth noting that Y.L. makes its meet- 


ings the “thing to do” without resorting 
to games and refreshments. The gather- 
ings are unabashedly religious meetings 
and nothing more. 

More potent “bait” than all the other 
attractions is the prospect of a couple 
of weeks’ vacation, at a low fee, at one 
of the beautiful Y.L. ranches in Colo- 
rado, where, participants report, recre- 
ation is the chief pursuit, and religion 
is more or less a sideline. 

Perhaps the most dubious aspect of 
the Y.L. approach, however, is that all 
the planning seems to be done from the 
top down. There is no formal member- 
ship; there are no dues. Although there 
are officers, their jobs seem to be purely 
nominal. Rayburn cites these facts in 
support of his contention that Y.L. is 
not in competition with organized 
church programs. However, they all add 
up to a lack of responsibility on the part 
of the young people for the enterprise. 
Middle-aged businessmen form the ros- 
ter of the national board of directors of 
Y.L. The movement is supported locally, 
quite often, by wealthy conservative 
citizens. The students themselves are 
not expected to earn or give anything. 
In the meetings, discussion and ques- 
tions are a rarity. The leader gives the 
word, often, one Young Lifer reports, 
prefacing the more significant of his 
assertions with a stern “Remember this!” 

Young people, like their elders, have 
been observed to be reluctant to take 
on a long-term organizational respon- 
sibility nowadays. The relaxation of 
having something planned for you, 
which you can accept without thinking, 
may be a part of the attraction of Young 
Life. Another part, most certainly, is 
the feeling young people get that the 
Y.L. leaders really care about them and 
want them—and can talk their language. 

“Some of their techniques are won- 
derful, and we can learn from them,” an 
experienced denominational youth 
worker has observed. “If I didn’t feel 
they were using the young people, ma- 
nipulating them, I shouldn’t be so 
worried.” 

If the organizational structure of 
Young Life attracts by being relaxed 
and undemanding, its religious content 
makes its appeal through simplicity and 
certainty. Young Life's official doctrinal 
statement holds to the “verbal” inspi- 
ration of the Bible. Many of its leaders 
are the graduates of a limited number 
of colleges, such as Wheaton in Illinois, 
which are known for fundamentalist 
leanings. About one-fourth of the roster 
of students at the 1959 Young Life sum- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A nursery in Iran, a church in Korea, and a web of agencies 


in Pakistan are marks of their off-duty performance 
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IRAN: Nurse Gay Currie holds an orphan at Shir- 


: h khargha, a model nursery she helped to found. 
e The baby was later adopted by a Tehran couple. 


Effective Americans 


by MARY ANN GEHRES 


Since The Ugly American first made headlines, a spate of books about U.S. 
influence abroad has appeared in the nation’s bookstores. If there is one thing 
on which the authors agree, it is that too many overseas Americans never venture 
bevond the psychological bounds of their tight little colonies in foreign lands. 
Because of their aloofness, American overseasmen may never become familiar with 
the views and the aspirations, the strengths and the needs, of the local citizens, 
who in their turn may form misconceptions about the Americans—their characters 
and motives. 

This mutual dearth of insight, the author-critics hold, hampers the U.S. per- 
sonnel in fulfilling all the high hopes that have been held for our foreign aid pro- 
grams. Many church statesmen, on their part, hold that the standoffishness of 
American laymen living abroad is one reason why multitudes of Asians and 
\fricans have failed to see in Christianity the winsomeness to draw them from 
their traditional beliefs. 

The Overseas Americans, a well-documented report on a two-year survey, 
emphasizes that getting to know individuals from another culture is not so simple 
as is sometimes suggested. “Crossing the cultural line is not easy,” the book ad- 
vises stay-at-home Americans. “Even in Europe it demands unremitting effort, and 
elsewhere in the world the odds against success are heavy.” 

Against these odds, we offer these effective Americans: a nurse in Iran, an army 








officer in Korea, and an animal-science professor in West 
Pakistan. The three Presbyterians typify the unpublicized 
U.S. government employees, military personnel, foundation 
staff members, and businessmen who in their work overseas 
have managed to hurdle cultural barriers (some observers 
have noted that, of all occupational groups, the professional 
missionaries have the highest score in this regard). In addi- 
tion, the nurse, the officer, and the professor are conspicuous 
examples of the smaller corps of Americans who have be- 
come involved with a local people in their off-duty hours. 























In Tehran, a nurse 

The nurse is Gay Wilson Currie, who works for the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administration as an adviser to 
the public-health department of Tehran province. In 1957 
Iranian health officers approached her and asked her help 
in correcting a serious situation in the district’s foundling 
homes. Miss Currie was aware of the problem, for in the 
course of her work she had visited several of the homes 
and become dismayed about the inadequate care the or- 
phans and abandoned children were receiving. 

A specialist in maternal and child health, Miss Currie 
easily envisioned a demonstration nursery, where the waifs 
would be given a proper diet and medical treatment, along 
with copious doses of tender, loving care. The officials’ re- 
quest was all the encouragement she needed. 

In The Nation on the Flying Trapeze (McKay), Georgia 
publisher James Saxon Childers details how Miss Currie’s 
ideal orphanage became a thriving reality called Shir- 
khargha: 
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KOREA: At dinner in his honor, Ut. Col. William N. Koski 
receives award of appreciation from Moderator Tai Joon 
Lee of Kyungki Presbytery. Mrs. Koski sits beside Colonel. 





“She went to Americans in Iran. She went to Europeans. 
She went to Iranians. She went to the Queen. 

“Public responsibility was slack, and private participation 
was negligible, but this girl knew only one answer. 

“She got the Americans just to come and see. She got 
the Europeans to come and see. She got the Queen to come 
and see. 

“Working after hours, entirely on her own time, she 
got the money and fixed a house into a nursery, and [she 
and her co-workers] took fifty of these potbellied, sickly 
children into this house. . . . 

“She is only a young woman, but I would put her up 
against any of the multimillion-dollar programs that we 
have poured into Iran. And so would the people of Iran.” 

Today Shirkhargha is an object of pride among Iranians, 
and the local people support, staff, and direct it. Rallied 
by the public-health nurse, women from the American and 
European communities work alongside Iranian matrons as 
volunteer aides. Miss Currie still serves on the Board of 
Directors; she goes to the nursery several times a week to 
advise the staff and volunteers—and to enjoy the youngsters. 
Says Mr. Childers, recalling his visit to Shirkhargha: “When 
they heard her voice, the children came running, and they 
swarmed over her like ants.” 

Miss Currie’s concern for the emotional adjustment of 
the children has swept her into another spare-time project— 
getting the orphans into homes where they will be loved. 
“About eighty children have been adopted, perhaps forty 
of them by Americans,” reports the Reverend Herman F. 
Allen, pastor of the Tehran Community Church. “Gay has 
assisted most of the families to carry out the adoption for- 
malities. This involves hours of conversation, contacting the 
various offices, and filling out innumerable forms.” 

Mr. Allen cites another instance of Miss Currie’s keen 
nose for need. During the summer of 1959, she was helping 
to immunize a horde of Muslims who were preparing for 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. The weather in Tehran was in- 
fernally hot, and the pilgrims were becoming weak from 
thirst. 

The nurse hatched a plan, went to the ambassador and 
other Americans for funds, and “Operation Lemonade” was 
under way. The Muslims first refused the cool beverage 
because they felt they could not accept a drink offering 
from Christians. But when they understood that the lemon- 
ade was offered out of friendship, they were no longer 
hesitant. “Operation Lemonade was a telling venture in 
understanding between people of differing faiths,” Mr. Al- 
len comments. 

The Ugly American and its fellow volumes argue that a 
speaking acquaintance with the local language is an essen- 
tial for successful overseasmanship. Although Miss Currie 
has been in Iran for less than four years, she has learned 
to converse in Persian. She also speaks fluent Mandarin with 
the members of the Chinese community in Tehran. 

This latter skill is a relic of her childhood in China, 
where her parents were serving as Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries, Miss Currie is a member of a Presbyterian 
U.S. (Southern) church in Montreat, North Carolina; in 
Tehran, she attends the Community Church and serves on 
its Board of Governors. She is active on several Iranian and 
international welfare committees, including the Imperial 
Foundation of Iran (the Shah’s welfare organization). Some- 
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how she finds time for cooking (she has an apartment in an 
Iranian home), swimming, and tennis. 


In Seoul, an Army officer 

The Army officer, Lt. Col. William N. Koski, has been 
stationed in Korea for less than two years, but Kyungki 
Presbytery has already given a dinner in his honor. The 
concern that earned the Koreans’ gratitude was kindled in 
a Bible class in a Seoul military chapel. There Colonel Koski 
became acquainted with a young Korean evangelist, Oh 
Jun Kwon, who was trying to start a church for North Korean 
refugees in a squatter settlement near army headquarters. 

“My wife and I were impressed by Mr. Kwon’s selfless 
efforts to help the underprivileged—he is a disciple of Ka- 
gawa and lives among the people he serves,” Colonel Koski 
said recently. Discovering that Mr. Kwon had nowhere to 
turn for financial support, the Koskis purchased a tract of 
land for a church for Mr. Kwon’s Sam Ae congregation. 

The refugee Presbyterians now meet in a canvas-covered 
hut; they have cleared the land of trees and stones, and 
are trusting that from somewhere will come the materials 
with which they can build a church. From four adults and 
thirty children in November, 1959, the congregation has 
grown to nearly forty members and a hundred youngsters. 

The Sam Ae church has become a Koski family enthusi- 
asm. The session frequently meets in their home, and Sam 
Ae members are some of the families with whom they ex- 
change visits. Last summer Colonel Koski arranged for two 
military buses to transport 130 Sam Ae Presbyterians to 
the country for an outdoor church service and picnic. Every 
Sunday the eldest daughter, seventeen-year-old Anne, 
teaches an English-conversation class for high-school mem- 
bers of the church. (She and her parents have learned to 
read and speak some Korean, but are not yet fluent. They 
converse with the aid of English-speaking pastors.) 

From friends in the United States and from Sunday- 
school classes in the family’s Stateside church—Christ Com- 
munity Presbyterian in San Rafael, California, Mrs. Koski 
has obtained money to pay for the tuition for nine children 
who otherwise could not attend school. These same Amer- 
icans send her bundles of used clothing, and the younger 
daughters, Linda and Elizabeth, are on hand for unpacking 
and sorting the packages. 

Colonel Koski is assigned to the U.S. Military Advisory 
Group as a consultant to the Republic of Korea Army 
Engineers. He gives technical counsel in the design and 
construction of military posts, depots, and roads, His efforts 
have wrought a partial change in the old-world landscape, 
for some of the new army installations are built with con- 
crete blocks and tile roofs which replace the traditional but 
less permanent mud-blocks and thatched roofs. 

Scouting is another of the Army officer’s interests; he 
serves as an adviser to the national headquarters of both 
the Korean Boy and Girl Scouts. Just recently he helped 
Mr. Kwon organize a church-related Boy Scout troop and 
took some of the leaders to a camporee. 

Now that the Sam Ae church is temporarily housed, 
Colonel Koski is trying to turn up surplus Quonset huts for 
two more congregations of Korean Presbyterians, One meets 
in a large tent, while the other holds services in high-rent 
quarters on the second floor of a commercial building. 
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PAKISTAN: At nutrition research laboratory, Dr. Burch H. 
Schneider chats with an attendant as he weighs livestock feed 
for an experiment conducted by American-Pakistani team. 


In Lahore, a professor 

In a recent letter, animal-science professor Dr. Burch H. 
Schneider submits two explanations why many overseas 
Americans hesitate to join in Christian activities. “Some fear 
that such participation is contrary to the terms under which 
the U.S.A. gives technical cooperation abroad. Or they may 
feel that it might be resented by the non-Christians in the 
country where they are guests.” 

The professor continues, “My answer to this dilemma 
is Galatians 6:10 [“Let us do good to all men as opportunity 
offers, especially to those who belong to the Christian house- 
hold’"—Phillips Translation]. I have gone on the assumption 
that if one observed the first half of the verse, no Muslim 
could object to one’s acting on the second part.” 

Since 1954, Dr. Schneider has been an exchange pro- 
fessor from Washington State University to the College of 
Animal Husbandry (affiliated with Punjab University) in 
Lahore. The year before he had been a moving spirit in 
persuading the American ‘institution and the State Depart- 
ment to send the team on which he teaches to Pakistan 
under an ICA contract. 

With his Pakistani colleagues in his animal-nutrition lab- 
oratory, he has made several research breakthroughs that 
may hasten the end of the country’s chronic food shortage. 
Using by-products from milling operations, they have de- 
vised a number of formulas to increase animal and poultry 
production. “Everyone in Pakistan seems to have some in- 
terest in farm animals, and our research has attracted a 
good deal of attention,” Dr. Schneider comments, 

Perhaps Dr. Schneider's most spectacular experiment was 

(Continued on page 35) 
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See You in Church 
—But When? 

“Is there any reason in the world 
for a city church to set its principal 
service at a time when farmers have 
finished milking their cows and can 
come to church—namely, at 11 a.m. on 





Sunday morning?” The question came 
from Meryl Ruoss, director of the 
urban department of the National 
Council of Churches. The church 
makes its main effort, he went on, 
“when 50 per cent of the people are 
not even in town.... Maybe Thurs- 
day night at 8:30 is a better time.” 

It struck us that his argument ap- 
plied with equal force to suburbia 
where, in the summer at least, many 
families go to some vacation retreat 
over week ends. There are also hun- 
dreds of thousands, especially in met- 
ropolitan areas, who must work late 
Saturday night, or even on Sunday 
morning itself. 

We are not forgetting the com- 
mandment “to remember the sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.” But any day of 
the week is a good day for Christians 
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to get together to worship God. A 
good many churches hold worship 
services at the noon hour during the 
business week; others have special 
services for the Lenten and Christmas 
seasons; a few even continue the 
Wednesday evening “meeting” of nos- 
talgic memory. 

We haven't conducted a formal 
survey, but we've gleaned an impres- 
sion that many Roman Catholic fam- 
ilies in our area go to church more 
frequently than do Protestants, in part 
because services are offered. for peo- 
ple whose working schedule is not the 
usual nine-to-five, Monday-through- 
Friday. 

Of course, some will say that if we 
make it easy to go to church, it won't 
mean as much. But it seems to us that 
if corporate worship of God is impor- 
tant to us Protestant Christians, we 
ought to make it practicable even for 
suburban week-enders and Sunday 
workers. 


Comprehensive 

Sign on a fish market in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: “If it swims, clings, or 
crawls, we have it.” Let’s see, now, 
we'll take one mermaid, one three- 
toed sloth, and one seven-month-old 
baby. 


Deflation 

“When I was a young minister just 
starting out in a new church,” Dr. Les- 
ter Clee recalls, “I preached what I 
thought was a fine sermon for an 
opener. A dear old lady pricked my 





bubble when she shook hands with 
me at the church door and said, 
‘Young man, I certainly do like your 
tie.” 


Postscript to Election 

A Japanese student working for the 
United Presbyterian Mountaineer 
Mining Mission near Morgantown, 
West Virginia, found himself in a cu- 
rious predicament as a result of the 
late election. The basement of the 
little church where he conducts a 
Sunday school in Edna, West Vir- 
ginia, is also the polling place for Pre- 
cinct Number 64. The church is very 
poor, too poor to pay the extra ex- 
penses resulting from the election. 

So Ichiro Matsuda wrote to Uncle 
Sam’s representative in his county, 
and sent him a bill for the heat, light, 
and janitor service the voters had 
made necessary. No answer. 

Undaunted, young Mr. Matsuda 
bethought him of the free press and 
wrote a letter to the local paper ask- 
ing what he ought to do next. 

“I know that different customs are 
found in every country,” he wrote. 
“We Japanese have plenty of them, 
some ridiculous but mostly harmless. 
You have very interesting customs, 
too, such as reading from left to right 
instead of from up to down, mowing 
the grass which you cultivate in the 
yard, putting lemon in tea to make it 
sour and at the same time adding 
sugar to make it sweet. Now I am 
afraid I missed something in obtain- 
ing the reimbursement. ... But, save 
my life, I do not know where and how. 
I am asking for help from the under- 
standing reader. Maybe I should have 
sent the bill to the people because 
someone told me that your govern- 
ment is ‘of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.’ 

“Nevertheless, should I be obliged 
to pay this expense from my own 
pocket, I do not want to give an im- 
pression that I am bitter about it. On 
the contrary, I, a Japanese, feel highly 
honored and am more than delighted 
to foot the bill for the election of the 
United States of Arferica. I also wish 
to make it unmistakably clear,” con- 
cluded this wise and witty young 
man, “that this foreign aid amounting 
to nine dollars and fifty cents to the 
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United States of America from a Jap- 
anese has absolutely no string at- 
tached to it.” 


Turning Worm Department 

We know a valiant young mother 
whose five-year-old daughter fell out 
of a tree one afternoon and broke her 
arm. The mother gathered up the sob- 
bing child, bundled her into the car, 
and sped as fast as traffic would per- 
mit to the emergency entrance of the 
local hospital. 

The admitting nurse produced an 
exhaustive questionnaire. Did the 
child have siblings? What contagious 





diseases had she had? Cause of death 
of grandparents? The mother did her 
best with this inquisition, up to, 
“What’s she here for?” 

“Can't you see? Her arm’s broken.” 

“Oh,” said the nurse, “Well, who 
does your bone work?” 

Eventually the arm was set, and 
mother and child returned home, a 
bit shaken by it all. 

The very next day, so inexorable is 
life, the same child was playing with 
a little friend, and managed to thrust 
a pussy-willow catkin up her nose. 

There followed the same quick trip 
to emergency, and the same nurse 
armed with the same questionnaire. 
“Any siblings?” the interrogation be- 
gan. 

“I told you all that yesterday,” the 
harried mother said firmly. “This 
child has somehow stuck a pussy wil- 
low up her nose. And I want to tell 
you right now I don’t have anybody to 
do my pussy-willow work, either.” 


Four Small Girls 

We have read sadly the reports of 
racial violence precipitated in New 
Orleans by the matriculation of four 
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six-year-old Negro girls into pre- 
viously all-white schools. A film clip 
seen in a local telecast focused atten- 
tion on a screeching hysterical white 
mother holding a bewildered infant 
not yet two years old on her hip. Daily 
newspaper photographs solidify the 
impression made by that mother. A 
lot of people in New Orleans, we take 
it, are tortured by a combination of 
anger and hatred. 

Through the medium of these pho- 
tographs, seventy million American 
citizens have gathered with the New 
Orleans citizens to watch the Negro 
children walk into our schools. Far 
more than 700 million people through- 
out the world-wide audience have 
also been watching, many of them 
African nationals who might other- 
wise want to believe that we are their 
friends and have honorable intentions 
toward them. 

Somehow these girls, through no 
contrivance of their own, have come 
to occupy the center of a hurricane of 
bitterness which by the nature of 
things will soon blow itself out or 
destroy the small good will we have 
left among ourselves and in the com- 
munity of the world’s peoples. A great 
many “hopes and fears” are being car- 
ried by these children. And these 
lately born hopes and fears pose un- 
imaginable consequences for the 
Church and for the nation. 

William M. Rainach, a former State 
Senator in Louisiana, said at a public 
rally that the people of New Orleans 
should take every nonviolent action 
of which they are capable in order to 
stave off desegregation. After making 
these inspiring remarks, he went on 
to say, “It’s political warfare.” Mr. 
Rainach is, of course, obscuring the 
truth of a primitive racial warfare. 
That fact should never for a moment 
be obscured by anyone. 

Lest the South accuse the North of 
one more instance of meddling in its 
business, the North reports herewith 
and in sadness that outside one of its 
great cities in a genteel, tolerant sub- 
urb in which some of us reside, all is 
not well. The local newspaper in this 
suburb of Philadelphia, in an incon- 
spicuous news item covering Hallow- 
een activities, reported on the stand- 
ard mischief and noted (without the 


use of bold-faced type or even a tear) 
that “a small cross was burned on the 
lawn” of a Negro family during the 
absence of the home-owners. Later 
developments proved the miscreants 
to be members of respected families. 
The boys have now made appropriate 
confession for their ill-considered 
prank and received appropriate pub- 
lic censure. The situation is therefore 
closed. The grass will grow back in. 
It was, recall, only “a small cross.” 

We write this for our Southern 
brothers involved in a comparative 
holocaust of big crosses, not to show 
them that we, too, have problems 
(though small), but that we are to- 
gether citizens in a society that per- 
forms cruelties on one another. Were 
it not for Federal Courts and police 
forces, there apparently is little telling 
into what outrageous perfidies our tra- 
ditions of gentility and tolerance 
might lead us. The point is, however, 
not that we are either cruel or intol- 
erant or even hateful. We have been 





acting like a sinful people, now de- 
pending far more than we realize on 
the innocent willingness of four little 
girls to lead us out of the dark night 
of our fear into a new day of hope. 


In the Swim 

Seems a young father took his two 
children to a pre-Christmas carol 
service. The bigger boy, an old man 
of seven, was handed a program of 
the afternoon’s festivities, and the 
smaller, only four, reached for one, 
too. “What's he want with a pro- 
gram?” whispered Elder Brother. “He 
can’t even read!” “Let him have one,” 
said the father soothingly. “He just 
wants to be in the swim.” Whereat the 
little one sniffed sorrowfully, “I can’t 
swim, either.” 
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Refugees from Cuba Jam Miami 


On commercial airliners, small private 
aircraft, and boats, Cuban women, chil- 
dren, and men fleeing their homeland 
have been arriving in Miami, Florida, at 
a rate now estimated as surpassing 1,000 
every week. For nearly two years, Miami 
churches, the city government, and sev- 
eral thousand Miami families of Cuban 
descent or origin have been extending 
emergency help to these refugees and 
finding jobs for many of them. 

But now, with over 60,000 Cuban 
newcomers in the city, both private and 
municipal resources are taxed beyond 
capacity. The city has appealed to both 
State and Federal governments for help. 

Although the bulk of newcomers are 
from the Cuban middle-class—most of 
the men were doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
or members of other professions—they 
arrived in Miami nearly destitute. The 
planes or boats that brought them were 
too overloaded to allow their passengers 
to take luggage, and the Cuban govern- 
ment did not permit them to take more 
than five dollars out of the country. 

The most urgent needs of these peo- 
ple are housing (many now are sleeping 
outdoors, on the ground or in the cars of 
Miami residents who have befriended 
them); bedding and clothing (see box 
on this page); food; medical care; and 
schooling (the public schools have en- 
rolled more than 2,000 refugee children, 
but there are thousands more for whom 
there is no room) 

The most difficult long-range problem 
is employment. Ironically, the higher the 
degree of education required by an oc- 
cupation, the harder it is to cross the lan- 
guage barrier. A hotel dishwasher could 
learn all the English he needs in a week; 
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a lawyer or college professor might need 
years. 

Thus in Miami today a Chief Justice 
of the Cuban Supreme Court is working 
as a waiter; an eminent surgeon is job- 
less, his family supported by his four- 
teen-year-old son, who is employed as a 
printer’s devil. The luckier lawyers get 
jobs as clerks for Miami attorneys, and 
some physicians are employed as hos- 
pital orderlies. 

But these people are not discouraged 
or embittered, reports the Reverend Er- 
nesto Sosa, pastor of First Spanish Pres- 
byterian Church, the only Spanish-lan- 
guage United Presbyterian church in the 
Miami area. “This is partly because they 
realized they would have a difficult time 
here,” Mr. Sosa explains. “Partly, too, be- 





Cuban Refugees Need 
Clothes, Bedding 


More than 60,000 Cubans who 
have fled from unsettled conditions 
in their homeland are now in Miami, 
Florida. As many of these people 
must sleep in cars or outdoors, they 
are in immediate need of bedding 
of all kinds as well as clothing, espe- 
cially children’s clothing. Light top- 
coats and rain wear would be help- 
ful; children’s shoes are also in short 
supply. Any midseason adult cloth- 
ing would also be greatly welcomed. 

All contributions should be sent 
to: The Reverend Ernesto S. Sosa, 
1211 Venetia Avenue, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 











cause most of them regard it as a tem- 
porary situation which can be bore.” 
Apparently these Cubans in Florida are 
confident of a change in the situation in 
their country which will enable them to 
return home before too long. 

Reports that refugees are embittered 
and are verging on a “Yanqui No” atti- 
tude are groundless, Mr. Sosa feels. 
“They are grateful for American hospi- 
tality,” he says, “and only hope that they 
need not impose on it for too long.” But 
some other observers fear that if larger- 
than-local agencies are not prompt in 
relieving the acute hardship conditions 
now arising, the attitude may change. Ira 
F, Willard, a Miami banker who is chair- 
man of a committee studying the com- 
munity’s aid for the Cubans, says, “When 
political storms are over in their home- 
land, they will take home stories of 
whether the U.S. was a good or bad 
neighbor in an hour of need.” 

Mr. Sosa and his congregation, 80 per 
cent of whom are of Cuban background, 
have been doing what they can for the 
refugees. As a National Missions-aided 
church, they have no funds for this spe- 
cific purpose. But the Presbyterians, like 
many other Miami Cuban families, have 
helped newcomers through their first, 
worst weeks. Mr. Sosa has used personal 
funds to transport refugees from their 
landing place at Key West to Miami. On 
one occasion he was able to arrange the 
exit from Cuba of two children who had 
been accidentally left behind by their 
parents in the confusion of leaving the 
country. Later, when he tried to inter- 
vene in a similar situation, he failed: a 
girl of eight and a boy of six were not 
permitted to leave Cuba to join their par- 
ents in Miami. But these situations are 
not typical: more usually Cuban hus- 
bands send their wives and children out 
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of the country, or both parents send chil- 
dren. The wave of unaccompanied chil- 
dren arriving is expected to increase. 

Recently Mr. Sosa journeyed to New 
York to confer with National Missions of- 
ficials on long-range aid to the Cuban 
refugees. His own congregation, he feels, 
will be able to do much more when they 
receive an expecied assistant minister 
and an education building. Even though 
prospects of State and Federal aid are 
favorable, Mr. Sosa points out that there 
will still be plenty of work for the 
churches. In particular he lists: general 
social work, English classes, kindergar- 
tens for children whose parents must 
both work, an employment service, and 
small clinics at churches. 

For a number of months Mr. Sosa, 
who was a minister in Cuba before being 
called to his present church, has spent 
about 40 per cent of his time working 
with the refugees. He emphasizes the 
fact that there is no political “angle” in 
his interest in these people. “When Ba- 
tista was dictator of Cuba, we helped the 
refugees from that regime. This is merely 
doing self-evident Christian work, trying 
to demonstrate a little of God’s love and 
care for people in need.” 


Pike Sees Christianity 
Declining 


In an article in the December 20 issue 
of Look, The Right Reverend James A. 
Pike, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
California, expressed his fear that the 
Christian faith is “in retreat,” that it is 
being led instead of leading. 

Acknowledging “many superficial in- 
dications of a religious upsurge,” Bishop 
Pike asserts that “an evaluation of all the 
evidence” shows that the seeming gain 
is illusory and that a decline in genuine 
Christian influence on contemporary life 
has set in. 

“Even statistically,’’ the article 
points out, “we are... losing ground.” 
Citing a Protestant increase of 1.7 per 
year against a population growth of 1.8 
per cent, the Bishop shows that over a 
number of years, the multiples of this 
apparently small difference amount to 
millions of people. 

But in other countries, the article con- 
tinues, the situation is even worse. 

“In communist countries, even in those 
where the church is tolerated, virtually 
all chance for future development has 
been cut off. ... A revitalized Hinduism 
and a more aggressive Islam, for the first 
time in many centuries, have brought 
real competition to the Christian mission- 
ary effort.” 
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Not only quantitatively, but qualita- 
tively, too, the Church is failing, Bishop 
Pike believes. “The Christian community 
seems incapable of heeding the religious 
admonition to ‘love thy neighbor’ at a 
time when the need for such love was 
never more apparent.” 

A really Christian society, he sug- 
gests, would exhibit “harmony and inner 
peace.” But these are clearly lacking in 
present-day America, “with its increas- 
ing delinquency, narcotic addiction, al- 
coholism, suicide, homosexuality, marital 
infidelities, and emotional disturbances.” 
The article points also to “cheating and 
opportunism, slack work, ‘white-collar’ 
theft and graft, all of which were once 
considered sinful. . . .” 

Even for the rise of communism the 
Church is partly responsible, Pike con- 
tends. “Where the church does not plead 
for the people, where Christian rulers do 
not attend the miseries of Christian sub- 
jects, there can be only one result. The 
people themselves will ultimately cast 
their lot with whatever alternatives be- 
come available.” 

As an example of the Church’s follow- 
ing social practice instead of leading it, 
the Bishop cites “the talented son of a 
distinguished Negro physician” who was 
refused admission to a church prepara- 
tory school. He notes also that in New 
Orleans, Roman Catholic parochial 
schools will begin desegregation only 
after the public schools have done so. 

One of the causes of the retreat of 
Christianity, the article states, lies in 
“dissipating much of our energy in con- 
tention among ourselves.” Too much 
space in Protestant and Roman Catholic 
publications, the Bishop feels, is used for 
“underlining our differences—indeed, ex- 
aggerating them. Not enough is said to 
underline our common beliefs and con- 
cerns.” 

Another cause cited is the tendency to 
make religion “man-centered, rather than 
God-centered.” Religion is demoted to 
“a sleeping tablet, a shot in the arm, a 
tranquilizer. . . . To sell Christianity pri- 
marily as a medicine for sickness is to 
sell it short.” 

Holding that the Church is too much 
at peace with modern society, Bishop 
Pike recalls that “Christ’s courage was 
such that he repeatedly offended both 
the acceptable ‘parties’ of His day, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. . . . 

“They will overturn the world,’ an 
early observer of the Christian move- 
ment predicted. And they did. Today, 
unless the Christian looks once again to 
Christ, the world might well overturn the 
movement.” 


Bibles Fall Short 
of Population Gain 


The American Bible Society distrib- 
uted 17,650,917 copies of the Scriptures 
at home and abroad during 1959, accord- 
ing to the Society’s 144th Annual Report, 
recently published. This figure, the high- 
est in the history of the organization, is 
more than half of the all-time record 29,- 
530,000 copies of the Scriptures distrib- 
uted in 1959 by the United Bible So- 
cieties, comprising twenty-three Bible 
Societies throughout the world, of which 
the American group is a member. 

The 10,068,959 Bibles, Testaments, 
and Scripture portions distributed dur- 
ing 1959 in the United States went to 
inmates of prisons and correctional in- 
stitutions; delinquent youth and their 
families; migrant laborers; hospitals, 
homes for the aged, and rescue missions; 
ethnic groups; the blind; and the armed 
forces. 

According to the report, approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the Scriptures dis- 
tributed nationally went to United States 
military personnel. Because chaplains, 
the usual distribution agents for the mili- 
tary, are not assigned to submarines, 
Bibles were not “standard equipment” 
on submarines until 1959, when the 
American Bible Society extended _ its 
service to the submarine fleet. 

The Society is engaged in the transla- 
tion, publication, and distribution of 
Scriptures in seventy-five countries and 
territories on five continents. In the five- 
year period 1955-59, its annual distribu- 
tion of Scriptures overseas (7,581,958 in 
1959) has increased over one-and-a-half 
million. in its 144-year history, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society has published the 
Scriptures (either directly or by sub- 
sidy) in 259 languages and dialects. It 
has also distributed Scriptures published 
by others in 206 additional languages 
and dialects. 

In spite of the marked increase in the 
annual world-wide distribution of the 
Scriptures, according to the report, the 
total issue of whole Bibles and Testa- 
ments across the world by the twenty- 
three United Bible Societies is barely 
one-fifth of the total annual increase in 
population. The American Bible Soci- 
ety’s overseas circulation of the Scrip- 
tures does not even begin to approximate 
the fantastic population growth forecast 
for the countries served by the Society. 
In order to keep pace, the Society esti- 
mates that as a minimum its overseas 
circulation among countries served by 
the American branch should be tripled 
during the next four years. 
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NEWS 


NCC Hears 
Atomic Energy Chief 


The world is in the midst of a “peace- 
ful atomic revolution” that will insure 
better living conditions for everyone, the 
head of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency told a National Council of 
Churches gathering recently. 

Presbyterian layman W. Sterling Cole, 
a former U.S. Congressman and an ex- 
pert on military affairs, cited a number 
of “strong and encouraging signs” of in- 
ternational cooperation to further peace- 
ful nuclear purposes in several fields. He 
addressed a selected group of fifty NCC 
executives and guests at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Council's Departments 
of the Church and Economic Life and 
International Affairs. Dr. Cole empha- 
sized that he has “faith in the common 
decency of mankind and faith that 
knowledge will dispel the fear and ap- 
prehension of people regarding atomic 
power.” 

The vast potential of atomic and nu- 
clear power, said Dr. Cole, already is 
being put to use through the production 
of radioisotopes by reactors in the U.S. 
and other countries. Their use in agricul- 
ture, food processing, and medicine has 
accounted for great strides in those fields, 
while their use in manufacturing saves 
U.S. industry an estimated $5,000,000 
a year. In addition, the use of atomic en- 
ergy for fuel in industry and transporta- 
tion, he said, holds the promise of one 
day deleting the term “underdeveloped 
country” from man’s vocabulary. 

He also pointed out that the heads of 
the Atomic Energy Commissions of both 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. had announced 
their intentions to use the international 
body as a central repository for all un- 
classified data on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Taxes for the UN 


Voluntary taxation of Quakers to raise 
funds for United Nations Programs, be- 
gun in Illinois last January, is spreading 
to the West Coast. Mrs. Virginia Brink, 
of the Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Peace 
Committee, says that members have en- 
dorsed the idea of taxing themselves | 
per cent of their gross income for the UN. 

The gifts, presented on United Na- 
tions Day, represent not only a token of 
church members’ “obligations as world 
citizens, but also of their willingness to 
be taxed and governed by a system of 
world law.” 
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“Fragment of Human Involvement,” a screen of 
welded metal by Clark Fitzgerald of Castine, Maine. 


Church World Service 


Daw: BREAD was the theme of an 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and 
graphics shown in San Francisco's Civic 
Auditorium during the Triennial Assem- 
bly of the National Council of Churches. 

Forty artists whose work expressed 
“an awareness of the basic needs of man” 
were invited to submit work. 

The unusual exhibit attempted to en- 
courage communication between artists 
and the Church throughout the nation. 
It was organized by Church World Serv- 
ice, a department of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Gallery directors, heads 
of college art departments, and informed 
individuals were invited to suggest 
names of artists. 

“The response was tremendous,” said 
Lynda MeNeur, San Francisco artist and 
exhibit committee chairman. “Over 500 
names of artists throughout the nation 
were suggested. All were invited to sub- 
mit photographs of their work for con- 


sideration of the jury. From the photo- 
graphs forty works of art were chosen.” 

Mrs. McNeur reports that the entries 
ranged from terrifyingly realistic state- 
ments of fact concerning the state of the 
world to the mysterious and ever-present 
thirst for the divine. Man was shown, she 
said, alone, dreaming, baffled, apprehen- 
sive, in need of love, compassion, and 
the creature comforts of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

“Some of the works,” the chairman 
commented, “reminded the viewer of the 
breadth and fertility of our land, others 
of the pastures of the wilderness of dis- 
aster. Some hinted at the equally fertile 
or arid conditions of, the spirit.” 

“Peace” is the fervent prayer of sev- 
eral artists, while others, with a force 
reminiscent of Jeremiah, prophesied the 
results of atomic war. In terms both gro- 
tesque and poetic, some express their 
disgust with what they feel is a sick so- 
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“Mother and Child,” a water color by 
Aaron Sopher of Baltimore, Maryland. 





carving 


“Compassion,” a mahogany 
by Walter Midener of Detroit, Michigan. 


Sponsors Art Exhibit 


ciety, while others more hopefully ex- 
press the human ability to overcome dis- 
aster and condemnation. 

“Not all derived their subject matter 
from the contemporary human situation, 
but from the Old and New Testaments. 
Yet their works were so freshly contem- 
porary in style and aspect that the viewer 
can quickly draw the analogy between 
the past and the present.” 

Mrs. McNeur believes that the func- 
tion of the artist is unique, that he is “an 
analyst, a recorder, a prophet, and a cre- 
ator. If he is to accept this role with re- 
sponsibility,” she says, “he cannot con- 
tinually repeat the form and content of 
the Renaissance. Learn from the past he 
does, but to it he adds the present and 
prophesies the future. Christ crucified 
may well be the lynched Negro in his 
struggle for integration; the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, the feeding of Arab 
refugees; the frustration of Job and Jere- 
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miah, the experiences of an insurance 
agent or a busy housewife.” 

Besides Mrs. McNeur, the jury of se- 
lection consisted of: Dr. Archie R. 
Crouch, Western Area Representative of 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations; George Culler, director of 
the Museum of Art, San Francisco; Dr. 
Theodore A. Gill, president of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary; Dr. John 
Handsell, director of the Westminster 
Foundation, University of California; 
and Ernest Mundt, director of the Art 
Department at San Francisco State Col- 
lege. The judge of awards was Peter 
Selz, curator of paintings, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 

The foreword to the “Daily Bread” 
catalogue ends: “If the viewer leaves the 
exhibit with a deepened awareness of 
human need, leading to positive action, 
the exhibit will have achieved its pur- 
pose.” 
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NEWS 


The Steel Strike: 
116-Day Lesson 


Released last month was a unique 
church-sponsored study of the 116-day 
nationwide steel strike which ended 
early in 1960. 

Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, di- 
rected the work of a special committee 
for several months, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Noting that the 1959-60 strike was 
recognized as a national emergency, the 
committee stated that the purpose in pre- 
paring the study was to help church peo- 
ple understand what happened and “to 
learn from it” for the future. It stressed 
the ethical implications of the dispute, 
which are a particular concern of the 
churches. 

Included are the committee’s views on 
“bigness” and the concentration of 
power; questions posed by the interven- 
tion of government; causes of the strike; 
and the role of mass communications in 
the dispute. 

No one from either the steel com- 
panies or the union had any part in the 
discussion or preparation of the report, 
the Reverend Cameron P. Hall, depart- 
ment executive director, pointed out. He 
added that it was sent in its final form to 
principals in the steel companies and the 
union for their comments as to facts and 
language. Mr. Hall emphasized that the 
study should not be construed as an of- 
ficial statement of the National Council. 

“It is tempting to some people to say 
‘a plague on both your houses,’ ” declares 
a statement in the foreword, “but this is 
not the spirit in which this study was 
made.” 

At issue, the committee found, is the 
controlling and directing of bigness, 
whether of management, labor, or gov- 
ernment. In “public interest” strikes, 
should collective bargaining, voluntary 
arbitration, and mediation fail, it said, 
“the problem is when and how the gov- 
ernment should intervene and to what 
extent.” 

The four kinds of intervention resorted 
to in the steel strike are explained in a 
play-by-play description of the efforts to 
obtain a settlement. These were made by 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, the Department of Labor, the 
emergency dispute procedures of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and the White House. 

Firmly supporting collective bargain- 
ing, the committee’s findings indicated 
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that “a climate of opinion” for a strike 
had been built up nearly a year before it 
was called, both by the union and lead- 
ers of the steel companies. This created a 
serious roadblock to earnest attempts at 
bargaining. 

“It seems clear enough,” said the com- 
mittee, “that our society, though still 
maintaining the basic right to strike, has 
advanced to the point where work stop- 
pages will increasingly be felt to have 
outlived their usefulness.” 

As to the emergency procedures of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the committee mem- 
bers declared: “While there are many 
points of view regarding these proce- 
dures, to this committee one clear lesson 
of the steel strike is to underscore their 
limitations.” The law is inadequate, they 
agreed, and should be revised. 

Taking a detailed look at the causes 
of the strike—claims of inflation if higher 
wages were accorded by one party, and 
protests over work rule changes by the 
other—the members stated: “Experience 
in this dispute highlights a growing con- 
cern that collective bargaining, as we 
know it, can prove to be an adequate in- 
strument for the solution of this kind of 
public interest dispute.” 

Inadequate treatment of the dispute 
by the press, radio, and TV, and mislead- 
ing advertising published by both labor 
and management are reviewed in a sec- 
tion of the study dealing with the role of 
mass communications in the strike. 

In its conclusions, the committee 
found that the two most difficult ethical 
problems posed by the dispute were the 
responsible use of power, and honesty in 
the use of mass communications. 

“Viewed realistically,” the study con- 
cluded, “we have muddled through an- 
other major steel crisis with no clear res- 
olution of the basic issues . . . a long and 
costly strike that, by any measures, was 
not worth its cost to anybody except as 
the experience may provide a basis for 
more constructive action by thoughtful 
men.” 

In addition to Mr. Taft, the special 
seventeen-man committee included its 
vice-chairman, Charles T. Douds, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Edward L, Cushman, 
vice-president, American Motors Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Michigan; Bishop Lloyd 
D. Wicke (Methodist), New York; and 
Professor Roy Blough, economist at Co- 
lumbia University. The Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Carothers, Schenectady, New 
York, was editorial chairman. 





San Francisco Scene of 
Major Church Events 


On December 4, 1960, Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
preached a sermon in Grace Cathe- 
dral (Episcopal), San Francisco, in 
which he advocated a union of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
The Methodist Church, and the 
United Church of Christ. This ser- 
mon is reproduced in full in this is- 
sue, beginning on page 8. This event 
coincided with the opening day of 
the tenth annual General Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches, 
held in the same city. A report of 
this meeting, extending from De- 
cember 4-9, will appear in the next 
issue. 











Ministers Found More Liable 
To Emotional Stress 


Ministers who have thought their jobs 
put them under more stress than men in 
secular occupations may be right, a re- 
cent survey indicates. 

Made by the Baptist Hospital in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, which has 
been notable for its work in the field of 
religion and health, the study shows that 
between thirty and forty years of age 
ministers are more susceptible to illness 
than other men; that in approximately 
20 per cent of the thousand ministers 
studied there was some evidence of rela- 
tionship between vocation and illness; 
and that ministers appear to have a sig- 
nificantly higher incidence of diseases in 
which emotional factors are known to be 
important. 

The study, which extended over four- 
teen years of case histories on record, 
compared the ministers with a similar 
number of men of other occupations who 
have been patients at the hospital. Two 
hundred and eleven of the ministers 
were diagnosed as having mental, psy- 
choneurotic, and personality disorders, 
compared with 125 of the laymen; 141 
had anxiety reactions (temporary emo- 
tional upset with physical symptoms), 
compared with only fifty-six laymen; and 
in other stress-connected disorders, 112 
ministers suffered from respiratory dis- 
eases, compared with seventy-four lay- 
men, and forty-eight had symptoms, but 
no evidence of organic disease, compared 
with seventeen laymen. 

Dr. Richard K. Young, head of the 
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hospital’s department of pastoral care, 
which was responsible for the study, sug- 
gested that a minister has a number of 
“frustrations,” which put him under more 
than ordinary emotional strain. “He 
could spend his full time in one of four 
or five areas of church work,” he said. 
“He is pulled in four or five directions.” 

The hospital undertook the study in 
order to see whether there was any sci- 
entific basis for articles which have ap- 
peared on the particularly stressful na- 
ture of the ministry as a profession. 


ROK Home Ministry 
Backs Yonsei Directors 


Top police authorities in the ROK 
Ministry of the Interior have decided to 
back the embattled board of directors 
of Yonsei, Korea’s largest church-related 
university, following a week of violence 
highlighted by student mobs sacking the 
homes of two veteran American mission- 
aries. 

Alarmed by the new outbreak of stu- 
dent demonstrations similar to those 
which touched off last spring’s April rev- 


olution, ROK Home Ministry officials 
have given the green light to Yonsei Uni- 
versity’s fifteen-man board to proceed 
with a plan for settling the campus con- 
flict without compromising the funda- 
mental issue of board control of the 
4,000-student school and its faculty. 

The government’s action to support 
the board, according to authoritative 
sources, was triggered partly by a mon- 
itored communist broadcast from Pyeng- 
yang, North Korea’s capital, which stated 
that if Yonsei were overthrown, 40 per 
cent of the communist objectives in 
South Korea for 1960 would be achieved. 

Final checkup on the allegedly fac- 
ulty-instigated wreckage of the homes of 
Professor Horace Underwood (Presby- 
terian), acting university president, and 
Dr. Charles W. Sauer (Methodist), 
chairman of the board, revealed virtually 
complete destruction not only of all mov- 
able household goods and furnishings, 
but also interiors, including plumbing 
and sanitary facilities, which were broken 
up or wrenched from the building struc- 
tures. 

Meanwhile, police continued to hold 
over 150 rioters in jail despite formal re- 


quests from Professor Underwood, a 
third-generation missionary, that they be 
released. Police moved in on the situa- 
tion when voices at the back of the 
crowd sacking the Sauer residence be- 
gan shouting, “Kill him!” Eyewitnesses 
reported that some members of the stu- 
dent body turned on those shouting for 
death and discovered that the back-row 
agitators carried nothing to identify 
themselves as Yonsei students. 
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German Churches Continue 
World Food Program 


The second vear of the “Bread for the 
World” campaign of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID) and the 
German Evangelical Free Churches was 
inaugurated in special ceremonies re- 
cently at the West Berlin fairgrounds. 

A special appeal issued in connection 
with this year’s drive was signed by 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chairman 
of EKID Council, and Methodist Bishop 
Friedrich Wunderlich of Frankfort-on- 
Main. The appeal said that the cam- 
paign was to be “a bridge of peace and 
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NEWS 


a step toward reconciliation between the 
peoples of Europe and our brothers in 
Asia, Africa, and South America whose 
confidence in us must not be disap- 
pointed. 

“Millions of hungry and sick people 

. are waiting for our help,” the appeal 
said. “God will not tolerate that the rich 
are getting ever richer while the hungry 
get ever poorer.” 

Funds collected during the cam- 
paign’s first year neared 20,000,000 
marks (abeut $4,800,000)—more than 
any previous collection under EKID 
auspices. Disbursements are being used 
for food shipments, immediate aid meas- 
ures, and long-range agricultural, med- 
ical, and housing programs in underde- 
veloped areas. A substantial part is given 
to projects listed by the World Council 
of Churches for aid in “areas of acute 
human need.” 


Seminarian Arrested in 
Nashville Sit-in 


Vanderbilt divinity student Malcolm 
R. Carnahan of Decatur, Illinois, was ar- 
rested in Nashville, Tennessee, along 
with two local white youths who at- 
tacked him for helping Negroes stage a 
sit-in demonstration. Police said that 
Carnahan accompanied a group of Ne- 
groes to a restaurant, where they were 
refused service. Although Negroes are 
served at seven downtown department- 
store hunch counters, segregation is still 
the rule for many restaurants. 
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Vanderbilt divinity student Malcolm R. Ca 


Migrant Workers: 
“Good News for the Poor?” 


A conference of 250 churchmen last 
month called upon Protestant churches 
to help end injustices to the nation’s mi- 
grant farm workers and crop pickers. 

Delegates to the conference on “The 
Church and Migratory Farm Labor,” 
held under the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches, reviewed progress 
of recent decades and outlined a plan 
for the next ten years. 

In the field of legislation, churches 
were urged to give their support to the 
extension of minimum wage coverage to 
farm laborers, extension of the National 
Labor Relations Act to protect the right 
of laborers to organize unions, elimina- 
tion of continuing child labor abuses, and 
improvement of social security coverage. 

They were also urged to cooperate 
with government agencies in educating 
migrant laborers for other job opportu- 
nities, since mechanization will reduce 
the need for farm labor. 

The conference recommended that 
more attention be given to the problem 
of providing adequate education for chil- 
dren of migrant families. It was urged 
that a specialist in migrant education 
problems be engaged on the staff of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Church groups are justified in setting 
up supplementary, temporary schools for 
migrant children when public schools are 
unable to carry the load, the conference 
declared. 

In the field of housing, health, and 





rnahan (center) is roughed up by local 
white youths after he helped Negroes stage a ‘sit-in’ demonstration against 
segregation at a restaurant in Nashville. Carnahan and two attackers were arrested. 


welfare, the conference recommended 
that migrants be given access to all 
health and welfare services available to 
residents of the area in which they come 
to work. 

It was asked that the Federal Govern- 
ment assist the states in financing an in- 
terstate system of rest stops for traveling 
migrants. The conference also urged that 
Federal housing loans be made at low 
interest rates to both state agencies 
and nonprofit organizations to help 
provide satisfactory housing for migrant 
workers. 

The conference suggested that local 
churches help migrant families who want 
to establish a permanent home. 
“Churches should provide interracial 
leadership, language classes, home vis- 
itation, and other services,” the report 
declared. “Local churches must be ready 
to assist the migrant as he faces prob- 
lems of unemployment, housing discrim- 
ination, and disqualification from com- 
munity benefits while establishing a 
residence.” 

In its ministry to the migrants, the 
church must provide more “practical 
training” to those who work with mi- 
grants, in order that they may under- 
stand the workers’ problems, the confer- 
ence said. “Denominations must be en- 
couraged to include the migrant ministry 
as part of established worship, study, and 
action programs in the local parish,” the 
report concluded. 

United Presbyterian Stated Clerk Eu- 
gene Carson Blake was one of the meet- 
ing’s chief speakers. He asked the ques- 
tion: “Do we have good news for the 
poor? By this Biblical test, no established 
church and few of the so-called sects 
come out well enough to relax where 
they are and be satisfied with their ac- 
complishments.” 

Looking back over forty years of 
church-sponsored efforts to aid migrants, 
Dr. Blake said that although the 
churches had few resources, the motiva- 
tion and consistent spiritual concern 
which has marked the work make it “an 
authentic work of Christianity.” 

He urged those who work with mi- 
grants not to “look down our educated 
and aristocratic noses” upon these peo- 
ple, but to realize that they are human 
beings of equal dignity and worth. 

“Identify yourself with the one whom 
you would serve and get your shoes 
dirty,” Dr. Blake said. “Perhaps one day’s 
work picking berries in the field would 
be the best training for any Christian 
who wants to help the migrants.” 
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Supreme Court Will Rule 
In Atheism Case 


The United States Supreme Court 
has agreed to rule on the question of 
whether a man must declare belief in 
God in order to be eligible to administer 
legal oaths. Roy R. Torcaso of Silver 
Spring, Maryland, an avowed atheist, 
has been denied a commission as a no- 
tary public by Maryland because he 
would not swear that he believes in God. 
A Maryland court upheld the state’s ac- 
tion, saying that under the state’s con- 
stitution, disbelief in God not only 
“renders a person incompetent to hold 
public office, but to give testimony or 
serve as a juror.” 

Mr. Torcaso appealed to the Supreme 
Court on the ground that Maryland, by 
its constitution, has violated the United 
States Constitution, which forbids any 
“religious test” for public office. Ob- 
servers have suggested that the issue 
presented is so broad that it may well 
require the Supreme Court to rule on the 
legality of such practices as having wit- 
nesses in court swear to tell the truth “so 


help me God.” 


Weatherhead Retires 


British preacher Dr. Leslie D. Weath- 
erhead has preached his last sermon as 
pastor of London’s City Temple before 
a congregation of 3,000 persons. The 
sixty-six-year-old Methodist clergyman, 
often called the “best-known religious 
writer in the English-speaking world,” 
is retiring from the pastorate after twen- 
ty-three years of service. 


Survey Shows Parents 
Favor Bible-Reading 


In the midst of a court case designed 
to test the legality of Bible-reading in the 
public schools of Miami, Florida (see 
P.L., Dec. 1, p. 30), a polling firm re- 
ported that parents in the state favored 
the practice. An over-all average of 79.5 
per cent of those interviewed were in fa- 
vor of nonsectarian Bible-reading, the 
survey showed. Broken down by reli- 
gious persuasion, the statistics indicated 
that almost 85 per cent of Protestant par- 
ents were for, 6 per cent against, and 9 
per cent had no opinion; Roman Catho- 
lics were 67 per cent for, 14 per cent 
against, 19 per cent, no opinion. Jewish 
parents were most strongly against Bible- 
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reading, with 39.5 per cent for, 39.5 per 
cent against, and 21 per cent holding no 
opinion. 

The plaintiffs in the anti-Bible-reading 
case include a Unitarian, an agnostic, 
and three Jews. They contend that the 
practice is offensive to their own beliefs, 
and violates the Constitutional principle 
of Church-State separation. 


UN Gets Petition 
Favoring Birth Control 


Leaders of American Protestantism 
were among the signers of a petition to 
the United Nations asking that body to 
“take the lead” in developing programs 
of world population control. United 
Presbyterian Henry P. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York; Dr. Paul J. Tillich; Bishop 
James A. Pike of California; the Rever- 
end Martin Luther King; Dr. Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick; and Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr were among the distinguished 
Protestants who joined with Jews and 
those of no religious affiliation in advo- 
cating birth control as “an essential fac- 
tor in any humane design to raise world 
living standards and achieve interna- 
tional peace as well as social and family 
stability.” The petition was signed by 
citizens of nineteen countries, among 
whom were 39 Nobel Prize winners. 

A few days before, one of the mem- 
ber nations of the U.N., Sweden, indi- 
cated that it would press for action on 
birth control during 1961. 


Nation’s Crime Rate 
At New Peak 


The nation’s crime rate climbed 11 per 
cent during the first nine months of 1960 
to reach the worst level in history, Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation reported recently. 
The report was based on uniform crime 
statistics gathered from police depart- 
ments of all cities with a population over 
25,000. Meanwhile, a sampling of trends 
in rural areas and small towns indicated 
a 5 per cent increase in crimes there 

In 649 cities embracing 70,000,000 of 
the U.S. population, the greatest increase 
occurred in the number of robberies, 
which were up 16 per cent over last year. 
Burglaries increased 15 per cent; lar- 
cenies, 9 per cent; rapes, 8 per cent; auto 
thefts, 6 per cent; murders, 4 per cent; 





IN HISTORIC ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
ATTEND SERVICES AT 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Fine Spiritual Atmosphere 


Make your reservations at 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON 


Flagler System Hotels 
Dec. 31-Apr. 10 + J. Kilbourne Hyde, Mgr. 


DIGNITY + REFINEMENT 


Finest in accommodations and 
food. Excellent entertainment and 
golf facilities. Private Pool. Ocean 
Bathing nearby. 


The famous Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, built in Byzantine- Mosque 
style, and the Hotel Ponce de Leon, 
designed along Spanish lines, are 
two of the top tourist attractions in 
St. Augustine. Both structures bunt 
by Henry M. Flagler. 





Also in St. Augustine 
the luxurious 


PONCE DE LEON MOTOR LODGE 


Open all year + Wm. H. Summers, Mgr. 





in Paim Beach 


THE BREAKERS 


Dec. 23-April 10 + Frank W. Regan, Mgr. 


Fer reservations and descriptive color 
folders write directly to hotel managers. 

















and bodily assaults, 3 per cent. 


See IS AL 
ee FLORIDA 

_ THE SAME? 
ae Sun” 


tells you what is different about 


St. Petersburg 


“the sunshine city’’ 
St. Petersburg is unlike the other 
vacation lands you’ve seen. It’s a 
family center — metropolitan, yet 
friendly. 

We have kept St. Pete a clean, 
green spot—the kind of place 
you'd like to live. We have good 
schools, modern stores, churches. 
Some 7,000 new homes in every 
price range were built last year. 

And we live outdoors almost all 
year. It’s easy to find partners for 
golf, fishing, bowling, or any other 
activity. We would enjoy being 
your friend. 

We invite you to come and visit 
—come back to stay. 

The new Florida Presbyterian 
College will start construction soon 
in St. Petersburg. 
Do you prefer hotels, 
apartments or beaches? 
send a catalog if you write: 
H.R. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Frorida 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL 
European Tour, July, 1961 


PRESBYTERIAN 
INTER-FELLOWSHIP PARTY 


Open to all members of the 
Presbyterian Church 
and their friends. 
Leaving Montreal: 
une 22 Empress of England. 
June 29 Empress of Britain. 
July 6 Empress of Canada. 


Visiting 
Seotland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, France and England. 
Arriving 
Montreal, August 8, 15, and 22, 
respectively. 
44 days; Inclusive cost $990.00. 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION. 
Itinerary and details: 
Wm. Brown, F.S.A., Travel- Secretary, United 
Church Manse, Minto, Manit . = 
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SEE ems «6° TesTuomas FF 
THIS Write for Free oo Alzs & 
Fer Medals and Trophies . 






BOOK ask for Catalog 8125 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. inc., 
50 W 22nd St.. New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 














MONROE FOLD-KING 
, FOLDING 
~ TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all - new 
FOLD - KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 

_ ae NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 

c pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
chair tru ~ i portable partitions, bulletin 


boards. 5 veer. WRITE TODAY 
THE MONROE co., St., Colfax, lowa 


WANTED 


Fighteen congenial persons to join our GRAND CIR- 
CLE TOUR OF SOUTH AMERICA leaving Feb. “th. 
See MACHUPICCHU, CHILEAN & ARCENTINE 
LAKES, IGUASSU FALLS, COLORFUL INDIAN VIL- 







atform-risers, 














LAGES & GREAT MODERN CITIES. Personally es- 
corted by Gladys and Theodore Jackman whe have had 
thirty years travel experience im foreign lands. Write 
Today for {ree tour folder. 
S4ACKMAN WORLD TOURS 
torida 


?. ©. Geox 9617 
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NEWS 


Dr. Ralph G. Turnbull, 
Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
morning devotions over church-owned 
KTW. At right is announcer Harold Links. 


pastor of First 
presents 


Station Marks Forty Years 
Of Radio Ministry 


James Ross of Seattle was thirteen 
years old when he began assisting his 
uncle at radio station KTW, which had 
just begun broadcasting from the choir 
assembly room of First Presbyterian 
Church. 

The year was 1920. Radio was just be- 
ginning in this country, and KTW was 
one of the first stations. 

Forty years later, James Ross is chief 
engineer of KTW, now a commercial 
station of 5,000 watts and one of the 
Pacific Northwest's principal radio out- 
lets. He has seen the station gradually 
add power to its transmitter and hours 
to its broadcast day. KTW now has a 
staff of nine, complete station facilities, 
and a modern steel broadcasting tower. 

KTW is establishing a reputation as 
Seattle’s outstanding station for classical 
music. Five one-hour concerts are broad- 
cast daily. In addition, the station carries 
cultural and educational programs of 
wide public interest. 

The staff of KTW has not forgotten, 
however, that the station was created as 
an extension of the ministry of First 
Church. Religious programing still oc- 


| cupies a large portion of the schedule. 


Dr. Ralph G. Turnbull, pastor of First 
Church, opens the broadcast day with 
a fifteen-minute devotional, “Lift Up 
Your Hearts.” Religious messages are 
also aired at noon and just before signing 





off at night. Other church-produced pro- 





grams include the broadcast of all First 
Church worship services, a morning 
Bible class, and presentations by the 
choirs. 

Station manager James Warren is 
chiefly responsible for KTW’s present 
policy of good music, public service, and 
church-sponsored broadcasts. “Correctly 
used,” says Mr. Warren, “radio is an 
effective means of spreading the gospel. 
We are particularly interested in reach- 
ing persons who profess Christianity but 
have drifted away from the church.” 

Even KTW has pulled its share of 
humorous bloopers, Mr. Warren con- 
cedes. The Japanese Gospel Hour, taped 
by a Japanese-speaking announcer, had 
been on the air several minutes before 
the engineer, who understood only Eng- 
lish, realized the tape had been put on 
the reel backward. Compounding the 
confusion, a listener chided the station 
for its error on a postcard addressed to 
WTK. 


World-Wide Prayer 
Set for February 17 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
World Day of Prayer will be marked 
on February 17, the traditional first Fri- 
day in Lent. From sunup to sundown, 
beginning at the international date line, 
millions of Christians will observe the 
day in more than 145 countries on six 


continents. 
“In suits and saris, heavy winter 
clothing, and thin summer dresses, 


women will pray together in mud chap- 
els, modern churches, camps, and private 
homes,” says Mrs. Paul Moser of New 
York, former president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Women’s Organ- 
izations, who heads the World Day of 
Prayer anniversary committee in the 
United States. 

Preparations are being made in more 
than 22,000 communities in the United 
States for the February 17 interdenomi- 
national services. During the six-week 
period before the Day of Prayer, approx- 
imately two thousand women will par- 
ticipate in thirty-seven two- to five-day 
prayer fellowships in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, India, Hong Kong, Europe, Canada, 
and the United States. 

Proceeds of the offering given at the 
February 17 services will go into two 
special anniversary projects, in addition 
to meeting regular commitments. One 
project is a major literacy, literature, and 
communications program in Africa; the 
second will assist interdenominational 
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community planning in Alaska. 

The observance was first held in 
1887, when Presbyterian women gath- 
ered for a national day of prayer for 
missions in America, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Darwin James, a member of the 
Board of Home Missions. The day soon 
became interdenominational and was en- 
larged to include overseas mission fields; 
in 1919, it became international. It is 
now sponsored by United Church 
Women, a general department of the 
National Council of Churches. 


Christian Becomes 
Governor in Africa 

Sir Francis A. Ibiam, of Nigeria, one 
of West Africa’s well-known Christian 
leaders, recently became the governor 
of his nation’s Eastern Region. Sir Fran- 
cis, who is chairman of the National 
Christian Council of Nigeria, presided 
over the first All-Africa Church Confer- 
ence at Ibadan, Nigeria, in 1958. He 
was knighted for his achievements in 
hospital construction and administration 
when he was a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Eastern Nigeria. 


Church Schools Get 
Federal Loan Money 


Loans totaling $1,700,000 have been 
made to private and parochial schools 
for the purpose of improving their pro- 
grams in science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has reported. A total of nearly 
six-and-a-half-million dollars will be al- 
located in such Federal loans during the 
present fiscal year. These loans were 
made possible by Congressional action 
in 1959. Private and parochial schools 
are eligible for these funds, designed to 
permit purchase of equipment and re- 
modeling or expansion of facilities. 

Among Protestant denominations 
which have accepted the loans are: Prot- 
estant Episcopal, African Methodist 
Episcopal, Society of Friends, and Evan- 
gelical and Reformed. 


Railroad Passengers’ Mission 


More than 1,300,000 
ceived spiritual and material aid through 
the Railway Mission of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID) last year. 
The mission, which has a staff of 3,800 
volunteer and full-time workers, oper- 
ated 170 major centers situated in all 
larger railway stations in West Germany. 


travelers re- 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


240th. First, Goshen, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Eugene W. Ebert, pastor). 

100th. First, Arcata, Calif. (the Rev. 
William L. Barrett, pastor). 

90th. Bethel, East Orange, N. J. (the 
Rev. Nicholas J. Burggraaff, pastor). 

Avondale, Pa. (the Rev. Jerry Edward 
Flanigan, pastor). 

85th. First United, Loveland, Colo. 
(the Rev. Harold C. Irwin, pastor). 

75th. Castelar, Omaha, Nebr. (the 
Rev. Donald J. Koets, pastor). 

50th. Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill. (the 
Rev. Dr. Dean Luginbill, pastor). 

Overland Park, Kans. (the Rev. Wal- 
ter K. Waters, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


United, Thompsonville, Conn. (the 
Rev. Tyler L. Johnson, pastor), of a 
church school building. 

Fleming Road, Flint, Mich. (the Rev. 
Wilbur R. Brandli, pastor), of a church 
school addition containing classrooms, a 
social hall, and a pastor's office. 

First, Lisbon, N. Dak. (the Rev. 
Kenneth B. Abel, pastor), of a new 
Christian education unit. 

Dunmore, Pa. (the Rev. Lloyd H. 
Crall, pastor), of a combination building 
—the Ferris Memorial Chapel and manse. 

First, Millerstown and Perry Valley, 
Pa. (the Rev. John S. Weber, pastor), 
of a new manse. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 


Grace, Littleton, Colo. (the Rev. 
Burton F. Smyth, organizing minister), 
with 111 charter members. 

Southminster, Oxon Hill, Maryland, 
Presbytery of Washington City (the 
Rev. John R. Harland, organizing pas- 
tor), with 116 charter members. 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 1, 3, 10-13: 
Carl G. Karsch; P. 7: A. C. For- 
rest; P. 15: Rudy Vetter; Pp. 20- 
21: drawings by Jeanne Safar; P. 
28: RNS; P. 30: Newark News 
Photo; P. 36: Andrew T. Gun- 
ning; P. 42: Elson-Alexandre; P. 
43: drawing by Peter F. Petraglia. 


















WE BUY ONE 
EACH YEAR! 
FOR OUR 


FUTURE SECURITY 














Yes, for a number of years now, 
we have bought A PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY each year. The amounts 
may vary but we always have a 
feeling of great satisfaction and joy. 

Each year, as our investment has 
grown, we have been gratified to 
receive a larger total income (which 
is guaranteed to us for life) and we 
have felt secure in knowing that to 
this extent our savings of a lifetime 
are protecting our future. 

However, there’s more than that, 
we feel, to an investment in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ANNUITIES, because we 
know our money is at work helping 
others. We want to help, even 
though our funds may be limited, 
to carry the Gospel around the 
world, both now and later. 

Our investment in these gift an- 
nuities has given us greater all 
around satisfaction, than anything 
for which we have used our funds. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% 7 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—ano re-investment probiem. 


@ Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 
e pd pon fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


e Urive, New York 27 





t om interested in Annuities. Please 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


TRINITY U. HEAD HONORED 

Dr. James W. Laurie, president of 
Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas, 
is the recipient of the Exchange Club's 
“Golden Deeds Award” for 1960. Pre- 
sented annually to a member of the com- 
munity who has rendered service “over 
and beyond the call of routine civic 
duty,” Dr. Laurie received the award 
because of his role as educator, civic 
leader, pastor, and teacher. 

More than 250 guests attending the 
group’s fourteenth annual awards dinner 
heard John D. Wheeler, attorney and 
Trinity trustee, tell how Dr. Laurie came 
to Trinity nine years before from a Pres- 
byterian congregation in Buffalo, New 
York. 
fields,” Mr. Wheeler said, “his real monu- 
ments are the thousands of lives of the 


“Whatever his success in other 


youth in this nation who have been in- 
fluenced by him.” 

Dr. Laurie is active in San Antonio 
community affairs as well as in state and 
national civic and educational affairs. He 
retired last May as president of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce, the first 
minister and educator to hold that office. 





SERVICE RECORDS OF NOTE 

Mrs. R. O. Lively, a charter member 

of the Meneely Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Dallas, Texas (the Reverend 
Jerry G. Elliott, pastor), has served her 
church as pianist for more than sixty 
years. Now retired from that post, she 
has also served as church secretary for 
a number of years, and is presently the 
teacher of an adult church school class. 
Mrs. Lively was the first woman in Texas 
to be ordained a ruling elder. 
@ Mrs. Vernon (Florence Seward) 
Maltby was recently honored at a recep- 
tion in the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Robert L. Creal, pastor). The 
occasion marked her retirement, after 
forty-two years of continuous service, as 
organist and choir director of the church. 
During the program Mrs. Maltby was 
presented with a gift from the congrega- 
tion. 

Sharing the honors of the evening 
was Mrs. Maltby’s mother, Mrs. Mary 
E. Seward. The session of the church 
awarded Mrs. Seward a certificate in 
appreciation of her forty-four years of 
service as superintendent of the nursery 


department of the church school. 





Moderators of Synod of New Jersey, General Assembly, and Presbytery of Newark, 


New Jersey, inspect replica of 1810 cornerstone of Second Presbyterian Church, 


which is marking its sesquicent 


— 





ial. From left, Dr. Charles R. Ehrhardt, pastor of 


Second Church, Dr. Herman Lt. Turner, and the Reverend David Coddington. 
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LAYMEN NAMED TO HIGH POSTS 

Otto K. Finkbeiner of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, statistician of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., was 
recently elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Statisticians of American 
Religious Bodies. The Association is 
comprised of Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish statisticians. Mr. Fink- 
beiner succeeds Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
of New York, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America since 1947. 
@ Dr. Murray S. Stedman, Jr., of 
Tenafly, New Jersey, for the past three 
years director of the Office of Informa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., is now the general director of 
interpretation for the National Council 
of Churches. In his new post, Dr. Sted- 
man will coordinate and give adminis- 
trative guidance to the several interpre- 
tative operations of the Council already 
functioning. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Council’s Study Commission on 
the Role of Radio, Television, and Films 
in Religion, a board member of Religion 
in American Life, Inc., and a trustee of 
the Protestant Radio and Television Cen- 
ter in Atlanta, Georgia. 
@ Robert Thom Whitcomb of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, is now functioning as the di- 
rector of administration of the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations, 
a project of the Board of National Mis- 
sions of The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. He will work with Dean 
Marshal L. Scott in continuing and en- 
larging activities of the Institute. Lo- 
cated on the campus of McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, the sixteen-year-old Institute has 
a unique program for training ministers, 
seminary students, and laymen for 
church work in industrial communities. 


HANOVER COLLEGE RECEIVES GRANTS 

Two grants totaling $30,000 were re- 
ceived recently by United Presbyterian- 
related Hanover (Indiana) College from 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. One, for $20,000, is to be 
used to strengthen the library holdings 
of the college, which currently include 
53,000 catalogued volumes and 10,000 
bound government documents. The sec- 
ond grant is for academic improvement 
of faculty members. The terms of the 
$10,000 gift will permit selected mem- 
bers of the teaching staff to study at 
American and foreign universities during 
the summers of 1961-63. Recipients of 
the latter grant will be known as Lilly 
Endowment Fellows. 
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a sunday 
in cuba 
(Continued from page 7) 


their neighbors, and how to help one 
another. It is all rooted in the gospel.” 

The mission has been conducting a 
survey of all the families. One of the 
questions asked is, “What would you 
like to do with your spare time?” Most 
of the people say they want to learn 
to read and write, and some want to 
learn a trade. 

Until now, the peasant people have 
been employed chiefly on the sugar 
cane plantations for several months a 
year; the rest of the time they are un- 
employed. They are in debt to the com- 
pany store most of the time. Now, with 
land reform and the seizure by the gov- 
ernment of the big properties and mills, 
their whole way of life will be revolu- 
tionized. They hope to have land of 
their own. 


Hungry. not lazy 

The doctor says that many think 
Cubans are lazy. In truth, it is a common 
sight to see clusters of men and boys 
sitting in the shade of a house, while 
all around, there is so much work need- 
ing to be done. 

“I don’t know how they can work on 
what they eat,” Dr. Figueredo says. “I 
asked one of the men in my class the 
other day what he ate. Never in his life 
had he eaten a piece of beef. He had 
never tasted fish. He did grow vegeta- 
bles, which was surprising to me, for 
most of them don’t. He had eaten pork 
occasionally, but didn’t like it. And he 
does have chicken three or four times a 
year.” Black beans, rice, and corn are 
the staples. 

While I met with the Bible class, Ga- 
briel Alvarez held the rapt attention of a 
group of young people nearby. I wished 
I could hear him and understand his 
Spanish to know what so young a Prot- 
estant, who was reared in a Roman 
Catholic school (“I still respect Catho- 
lics; my parents are good Catholics,” he 
told me), was saying. 

The pretty little children, some of 
whom complain to their teachers, when 
they cry, that they are hungry because 
they haven't eaten all day, were off with 
the young missionaries’ wives. The older 
women were being taught by Mrs. Fi- 
gueredo’s mother. 

After Sunday school, we all gathered 
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for a church service under the palm- 
thatched roof of a great circular beach 
house, used occasionally in prerevolu- 
tionary days by a wealthy Cuban family, 
who enjoyed a holiday by the sea. 

As the mission develops, it will reach 
farther out to the surrounding area. 
Pastor Norniella says that they should 
have at least ten schools. The Presbyte- 
rians make no apology for working 
among people who have considered 
themselves Roman Catholic, even 
though a local priest who conducts serv- 
ices nearby was so annoyed when some 
of his people went to the Presbyterian 
church that he stopped preaching for 
several weeks. Although Spain has sent 
missionaries to Cuba for four and a half 
centuries, most of the Oriente rural peo- 
ple do not go to church, and are ig- 
norant of the gospel. 

The Presbyterians will not go where 
other Evangelical Churches are working, 
however, even if requested to do so. One 
nearby village has Baptist work, and 
some of the people have asked the Pres- 
byterians to start a mission. “They like 
Presbyterians here, but we won't go 
where the Baptists are working,” Dr. 
Norniella says. 

Following the service, I was told that 
I was invited to the Alvarez’ one-room 
cabin for a Sunday evening snack. “It’s 
our custom to have Sunday supper in 
turn in one of the cabins.” At other times, 
common meals—and common prayers— 
are shared in the dining room of the 
main mission building. But each mission 
family has a private cabin. 

It was quite a snack. Cold porridge 
was served, and I was assured this was 
Cuban, not the Presbyterian influence. 

But | was suspicious that there was a 
little bit of heather in the Spanish com- 
munity when I heard some Scottish tunes 
emanating from the Maciques’ record 
player beneath the table. 

The wives had worn slacks for the 
jeep-riding excursion to the morning 
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services, but they dressed up for after- 
noon church. Some of them had got back 
into informal clothes for tea, but the 
hostess wore a fashionable black dress, 
black hooped earrings, and a yellow 
sash. Mrs. Alvarez is twenty-three, a 
bride of a few months, and Mrs, Ma- 
ciques has no trouble getting her seven- 
month-old baby minded. For that mat- 
ter, everybody minded the baby, who 
accepted it all with a one-tooth grin, as 
though it were her proper due. 

We had porridge, soup and sand- 
wiches, coffee, and an intriguing dessert 
of a thick solid slice of guava jelly be- 
tween two slices of a porous dry country 
cheese. I missed some of the conversa- 
tion and jokes because I didn’t know 
Spanish, although all my hosts knew 
some English. The quietest of the lot was 
the polite little adopted boy, for whom 
life has been very different in the past 
year, and in whose once chalky face, 
good food and living have put a little 
color. Months, perhaps vears, of medical 
care are still needed before he can be 
completely healthy. 

After food, they showed movies of the 
refugee camp they had run the year be- 
fore, and then another film of Fidel 
Castro’s visit to Cardenas, and the bomb 
damage in Santa Clara during the revo- 
lution. 


Far from Havana 

We seemed far from Havana. I knew 
that the Cuban papers were breathing 
out hatred against the United States, and 
that all week there had been headlines 
threatening an American-inspired inva- 
sion from Guatemala. Christians who 
read and thought a lot, who had sup- 
ported the revolution the year before, 
were wondering about it now. Many 
were sorely disturbed. 

But in the mission at Oriente, politics 
seemed far away. “We are just Presbyte- 
rians—just Christians—trving to do our 
job. And the revolution did this for us. 
It opened our eves to the needs of oth- 
ers, and it made us realize we loved 
money too much. And that creates un- 
happiness. We are happy here,” Mrs. 
Figueredo told me. 

After the movies, the doctor told me 
he would be happier if he had a hospital 
where he could look after the patients 
who should be kept under observation. 
He needed more equipment, and even- 
tually would need a larger staff. 

It had been a good day. There had 
been leisure to ask questions about the 
things I saw about me. And so I went to 
bed. (Continued on next page) 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





A Forward Retreat 


The Virgin Spring is a movie now 
showing at the Beekman Theater in New 
York City. Soon it will begin to move 
into America’s art houses and _ better 
theaters. It is an unusual movie that de- 
serves careful viewing and thoughtful 
analysis of a theological nature. 

Ingmar Bergman, now pretty firmly 
established as the most brilliant and 
provocative film maker of our day, pre- 
viously has produced complex movies 
which abound in tantalizing symbolic 
hints about mysteries apparently too 
deep for mere actors to plunge into. 
Bergman seemed always to be a breath 
away from some supreme intuition or 
some marvelously transparent device for 
displaying a delicate truth. But he never 
quite made it. “The Magician,” “The 
Seventh Seal,” and “Wild Strawberries” 
describe his adventurous grappling with 
many levels of human existence all at 
once. He lost, of course; artists are fated 
to lose this contest. At best they manage 
to come within a hairbreadth of seizing 
what novelist Lawrence Durrell calls 
“the Great Inkling.” Obviously a retreat 
away from complexity is called for. 

Retreat is what the great Bergman 
does in this latest movie. He puts away 
complexity, neuropsychological analysis, 
psychic symbolism, fancy cryptomagical 
themes, and trains his camera on a 
simple Swedish family. This is, after all, 
the fundamental unit. Here is where life 
is lived. In the home, that which truly 
happens does in fact happen. 

The family members are arranged by 


Bergman in some extravagantly simple 





cameo-like shots. Once identified, the 
family re-enacts the primal drama of 
love, sympathy, pride, jealousy, tragedy, 
revenge, confession, forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation, and love once more. Set in 
medieval times, concerned as it is with 
basic life stripped of all its twentieth- 
century glitter, “The Virgin Spring” 
portrays the simple story of human life, 
caught as it inevitably is, in some stage 
of that basic journey out of love into 
pride, hatred, and violence, into recon- 
ciliation and new love. 

Bergman’s retreat is, however, artis- 
tically and theologically a step forward. 
(And it is possible to retreat in a for- 
ward direction.) He now invites modern 
viewers to pay attention to what is really 
what: the life that goes on the same as 
ever regardless of the setting or the cen- 
tury. With unrivaled clarity, Bergman 
shows the stuff out of which tenderness, 
brutality (in the form of rape and mur- 
der), revenge, confession, and forgive- 
ness are made. Max von Sydow plays the 
father and Birgitta Pettersson plays the 
daughter in this overwhelming movie. 
Every supporting player acts with beau- 
tiful simplicity. The camera work is 
magnificent at all times, a hallmark of 
Bergman's imaginative skill. 

The movie is highly recommended 
for high school people and adults, if 
they swear to bring their brains and 
sensibilities to the theater with them. 
The movie is not recommended at all 
for people who want further to escape 
their basic life by going out for some 
“entertainment.” 





Father Max von Sydow and daughter Birgitta Pettersson converse in The Virgin Spring. 
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a sunday 
in cuba 


(Continued from page 33) 


The night visitors 


In the middle of the night, there was 
excitement in the clinic. The man had 
returned with his sick baby, walking 
several miles through the darkness over 
the muddy trail. Earlier in the day the 
doctor had told him, “If he starts to 
vomit again, bring him right back.” 

The baby had started to vomit; but 
it was a long walk, and it was very dark. 
And he didn’t like to bother the doctor 
again. Then the child grew worse, so he 
brought him again. I looked in and saw 
the little mite and heard his feeble cries. 

Pedro flexed his ample muscles and 
said he might have to give a blood trans- 
fusion. Gabriel was bending over his mi- 
croscope to check on the blood type. I 
thought I might be of some use, too, for 
I have a very common blood type. I 
reached for my Red Cross blood card to 
show, hoping I might be privileged to 
help. 

But then there was a sudden quiet in 
the room; no sound from the child, no 
voices heard, Pedro crossed the room, 
stared at my proffered card, shook his 
head. He went out and started the jeep. 
He would give them a ride home at least, 
roads, mud, or not. 

“They lost an older child last year with 
the same thing,” Mrs. Figueredo said. 
“The trouble is, these people have been 
without help for so long, they just don’t 
know how to ask for it now we are here.” 

Pastor Norniella looked grim. “Every 
time someone dies, he dies, too,” Pedro 
told me earlier. 

The whole staff had gathered about 
in the dining room. One would not think 
that babies died every day, that in areas 
like Oriente most women have a baby 
every year, and more die than live. By 
the sad faces, one would not believe that 
in the shack over the hills there were six 
more children still living, to share two 
beds with their parents. 

Then the doctor, his face tense, came 
out into the hall and gently put a still, 
white-wrapped form into the arms of the 
father, who seemed to be more confused 
than sad. . 

I went back to bed. In the distance I 
could hear the jeep roaring through the 
mud holes. 

It was just midnight, the end of a 
Sunday in Cuba. 
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THE EFFECTIVE AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 19) 


to show how molasses can be used for livestock feeding; in 
Pakistan, it is generally considered a waste product, and 
pumped into rivers by the sugar-refining plants. 

The nutrition expert and his staff purchased twelve 
scrawny bullecks on the way to a slaughterhouse, and fed 
them a diet of molasses, mill by-products, and fresh grain. 
One steer put on 289 pounds during the ninety-eight-day 
trial, and all the others showed creditable increases in 
weight. 

The experiment was publicized in the press, government 
officials came to observe, and teams were dispatched to 
villages to explain the values of molasses as a livestock food. 
Says Dr. Schneider: “Numerous reports come to us that 
villagers who once thought molasses was poison are now 
beginning to feed it to their animals.” According to ICA 
estimates, if all the waste molasses in Pakistan were used 
for livestock rations, over 100,000 acres of fodder land could 
be diverted to other crops. 


- AFTER Dr. Schneider arrived in Lahore, his office be- 
came crowded with unemployed Pakistanis who heard that 
there were several niches for menial workers on his staff. 
During the interviews, he learned firsthand of the high rate 
of unemployment among the Christian minority and the 
depths of the poverty in which they had been living for 
seven years. Most were villagers who before partition had 
farmed on the estates of Sikhs and Hindus. When the land- 
lords fled to India in 1947, their lands were taken over by 
Muslim refugees, and the Christians were dispossessed (see 
P.L., August 15, 1960). 

“The period of these interviews was a time of distressing 
heartache for me,” Dr. Schneider recalls. “I would have lost 
my sanity if I hadn’t tried to do something about the 
overwhelming problems confronting these Christians.” 

Dr. Schneider and his wife stepped up the aid they had 
been giving to individual Pakistanis. The professor became 
active in several organizations that were striving to alleviate 
the Christians’ suffering. Among them were the Lahore 
Y.M.C.A. and the West Pakistan Christian Council’s Com- 
mittee on Relief and Rehabilitation. Three years ago the 
Council established an Economic Development Committee, 
and Dr. Schneider's knowledge of agriculture enables him 
to contribute strikingly to its work. He played a leading role 
in setting up the Development Committee’s two most flour- 
ishing projects: a placement service and a_ small-loans 
agency, both headed by able Pakistani Christians. 

With Dr. Schneider's encouragement, a committee of 
laymen in the United States has provided several thousand 
dollars for the small-loans fund, which helps the unemployed 
Pakistanis to set up small businesses. The group is plan- 
ning to purchase a tract of land in Pakistan where some 
of the acreless farmers may be relocated (P.L., September 
15, 1960). 

For two vears, groups of leading Pakistani laymen met 
in the Schneider home (located in a section of Lahore 
where no other Americans live), and considered how Chris- 
tians could share their vocational skills as well as their ex- 
periences in coping with discrimination. The outcome is 
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the Christian Guild, a new type of laymen’s organization for 
Pakistan. “It remains to be seen how much value and vitality 
this group will have,” says Dr. Schneider, its patron. “Sev- 
eral projects have been studied, few tried, and still fewer 
have succeeded. The most successful has been a short course 
in poultry-raising.” 

The Schneiders, who are members of the Greystone 
United Presbyterian Church in Pullman, Washington, served 
in India from 1933 to 1938 at the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute. There they learned to speak both Hindi and Urdu. 
(The professor remembers that when he arrived in Pak- 
istan in 1954, he was able to chat in Urdu with the porters 
at the airport.) 

“The Schneiders have always been missionaries at heart,” 
testifies Dr. William A. Zoerner, a Presbyterian fraternal 
worker in Pakistan. “Together they are very much appreci- 
ated by the Pakistanis—both Christian and non-Christian.” 
This comment would seem to validate Dr. Schneider's re- 
diance on the verse from Galatians. 


pear denominational leaders in the U.S.A. are 
stressing the significance of the tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican church members who are working abroad for the govern- 
ment and business firms. For one thing, these laymen over- 
whelmingly outnumber the full-time missionaries. And, more 
important, they can communicate their faith in many circles, 
business, government, and social, where the professional 
churchman is sometimes persona non grata. 

For evident reasons, it is not possible to determine how 
many overseas churchmen are actually serving as informal 
missionaries in the mode of Miss Currie, Lt. Col. Koski, 
and Dr. Schneider. But if the observations of some overseas 
pastors, fraternal workers, and globe-circling church states- 
men are any indication, the number is not large. 

Among the denominations, The United Presbyterian 
Church has pioneered in working to create a sense of mission 
in its overseas laymen. The Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations has developed a many-faceted “Overseas 
Churchmanship” program to train members before they 
leave the States and to keep in touch with them in their 
temporary homes abroad. 

The Overseas Americans,* the most closely reasoned of 
the volumes on its subject, presses the point that good will 
and inner dedication by themselves are no guarantee of ef- 
fective overseasmanship. Among the other qualities de- 
manded are technical expertise, a receptiveness to unfamiliar 
cultures, and a flair for politics. 

Perhaps the most crucial trait is “organization ability”— 
“the vision and force of character that enable a man to see 
his work in this perspective: his task is to make people grow 
—to build a government agency or a money-making firm or 
a school or a church that does not depend for its survival 
upon a single personality. .. . The self-sustaining growth of 
institutions may prove to be the best available measure of 
effective performance by the overseas Americans.” 

In these terms, a nursery in Iran, a church in Korea, and. 
a web of agencies in Pakistan would indicate the ratings for 
three effective Americans, 





®Based on a two-year survey of hundreds of overseas Americans and 
nationals, conducted by Professors Harland Cleveland, Gerald J, Mangone, 
and John Clarke Adams, of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University (McGraw-Hill, 1960). 
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A LOOK AT 
YOUNG LIFE 


(Continued from page 16) 


mer Institute, for example, hold degrees 
from Wheaton. The gist of the message 
given by the leader in many a Y.L. 
meeting is that Christ died for us sin- 
ners, and if we accept him in our hearts, 
all life will straighten out. 

This is, of course, the heart of the 
gospel, and no Presbyterian would ques- 
tion it. But the frequent demand on 
young people to experience the certainty 
of personal salvation in a flash of light- 
ning, with accompanying emotional tor- 
rents, makes many a pastor leery of the 
Y.L. message. Rayburn does not believe 
that all conversion must be sudden; but 
authenticated reports of local Y.L. gath- 
erings indicate that some of his followers 
think it should be. 

The highly personal nature of the 
message of Young Life makes a par- 
ticular appeal to teen-agers, who are 
perforce preoccupied with themselves. 
The hymns favored in Young Life meet- 
ings tend to be of the “Gospel” variety, 
98 per cent of them, according to one 
observer, couched in the first person 
singular. “My impression from the 
hymns,” this minister observed after 
attending a meeting, “is that God is cold, 
austere, forbidding, but that Jesus is a 
good guy, a real friend; and we walk 
around together, ‘my Lord and I.’” 

The theological content of most Y.L. 
sessions is on a rather elementary level. 
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One perceptive high school sophomore 
quit the group after listening one eve- 
ning to a prayer for the success of the 
local football team in next Saturday’s 
game. “I kept thinking that probably 
the Y.L. group in Hillsboro was praying 
for their team to beat ours,” he said, 
“and the thought of the Lord having to 
listen to those contradictory prayers just 
struck me funny.” 

The Young Life message leaves little 
room for social concern; the conse- 
quences of Christian faith for the chang- 
ing of society are almost entirely neg- 
lected. This failing may be rectified as 
a result of several recent trips made by 
Rayburn to Europe, where he was much 
impressed with the plight of refugees. 

The Young Lifer who has been saved 
may tend to think he is “holier than 
anyone,” as one observer put it. “They 
go home and tell their parents that they, 
the kids, are saved, and the parents are 
not.” The pastor who made this obser- 
vation went on to say that “the very 
fact that parents are opposed may be a 
part of the success of the movement; it 
is just another facet of teen-age rebel- 
lion.” 

Revolt into socialism or communism 
seems no longer a real possibility for 
young people as it was in the thirties; 
the satisfactions of the “beatnik” are 
tenuous and uncertain. A rebellion into 
fundamentalism is perhaps the only al- 
ternative for a young person in search of 
a security superior to and different from 
his father’s. The emotional satisfaction 
of “giving oneself to Christ,” however 
this process may be understood, is per- 





Vacations at one of two Young Life-owned ranches, with spectacular scenery, riding, 
make appeal to teen-agers. Rates are low, scholarships offered to “‘key’’ students. 
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haps one more aspect of Young Life’s 
appeal. 

There can be no doubt that the 
leaders of Young Life are full of earnest 
zeal and interested above all in helping 
young people. Whether they always 
have the qualifications needed for the 
task is another question. After three 
eight-week summer sessions at the 
Young Life Training Institute, a Y.L. 
leader may receive an M.A. The school 
is directed by a professor of biochem- 
istry from Columbia University. “Psy- 
chology for Youth Leadership” is one 
course out of twelve required for the de- 
gree; the bulk of the work is in Bible 
and theology. Of course, not all Y.L. 
leaders attend the Institute. With the 
current shortage of Directors of Chris- 
tian Education, however, the training of 
some Presbyterian youth directors is per- 
haps not much better. 

Young Life may provoke a healthy 
re-examination of the state of youth 
programs in the Church, Sometimes 
they are stuffy. In many towns, little 
progress has been made toward cross- 
ing denominational lines. Christian edu- 
cation directors, where there are any, 
are often too busy to spend the kind of 
time in personal cultivation of teen-agers 
which is one of the strengths of Young 
Life. Perhaps the church should con- 
sider whether using “glamour,” as em- 
bodied in the Young Life ranches and 
retreats, is beneath its dignity, or 
wicked, or, perhaps, justifiable in order 
to enlist young people. 

“Far too many pastors talk about daf- 
fodils and robin redbreast,” Jim Ray- 
burn has said. “It’s a sin to bore young 
people when you're talking about Jesus 
Christ.” 

In the meanwhile, parents confronted 
with the coming of Young Life to their 
towns might ponder the words of the 
New Canaan ministers: 

“We believe that Young Life is in 
effect a separate teen-age Church, fi- 
nanced and directed by adults who are 
not answerable to any local group. We 
believe that its outlook is too narrow, 
and that its emotional effect is even- 
tually damaging to the young people 
most attracted by its appeal. 

“That the success of Young Life is in 
many ways a judgment on the weakness 
of our own church youth programs, we 
would be the first to admit. However, 
we believe the answer lies in strength- 
ening our own youth work, individually 
and collectively, and not in capitulating 
to a point of view and a program which 
we believe to be fundamentally unsound 
and unhealthy.” 
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BOOKS by John R. Fry 





Ecumenical Because Presbyterian 


HE book publishers, Prentice-Hall, 

have planned a series of definitive 
volumes on the characteristic life and 
thought of the various major religious 
groups thriving presently in America. 
John A. Mackay was a wise choice to 
write the volume on The Presbyterian 
Way of Life. He is known throughout 
Christendom as a statesman, scholar, 
missionary, educator, friend of ecumen- 
icity, and warm Christian gentleman 
whose way of life ably joins nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He is a Chris- 
tian first, Presbyterian second—a point he 
makes clear in his book: 





John A. Mackay 


“On the one hand, I am today a more 
convinced and loyal Presbyterian than I 
have ever been before. On the other 
hand, I am less of a Presbyterian abso- 
lutist and sectarian than at any time in 
my life. Never did I thank God so much 
as I now do for my Presbyterian heritage 
of faith and life and for the present wit- 
ness of my denomination. Yet never have 
I been so grateful to the Almighty for 
the heritage and witness of other Chris- 
tian churches and traditions.” 

He is a Christian first, but he is a def- 
inite Presbyterian second. That point 
comes through clearly on almost every 
page of the book—as indeed it should, 
considering the nature of the assignment. 
The Presbyterian way of thought and 
life, the postures of its piety, its intellec- 
tual framework, and its monumental his- 
torical achievements are dealt with in 
this book by an ardent believer. That is 
well. A lover may at points be blind, but 
on the essential points his love is an ad- 
vantage to him in describing his loved 
one. 
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We have here a Presbyterian of broad 
experience making clear the dimensions 
of Calvinist thought in the midst of a lot 
of “Presbyterians” who now belong to 
this denomination because it is easier to 
get to than the other denominational 
churches in a certain area. 

The book is written in a big round 
style that should not be taken as an indi- 
cation of softheadedness. His remarks 
concerning the necessity for fencing the 
Communion table are a case in point. 
This former Moderator of the General 
Assembly and president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary sees very clearly 
what is going on—in the world Church 
and in the particular church down on the 
corner, He can thus write about careless 
church members as though he knew us 
all by our first names. For instance: 

. There are Presbyterians who, in 
their church relations and secular calling, 
are more obsequious to the “American 
way of life’ than they are to the Christian 
or the ‘Presbyterian way.’ Some of these 
are Christ’s patrons and not his servants. 
They use His name because it enjoys 
prestige, but they fail to do His Works; 
for to take Christ seriously would involve 
them in unpopularity. Others, while be- 
ing nominally church members, are in 
reality church alumni. They assume little 
or no responsibility in the organized work 
of the congregation. Only very occasion- 
ally are they present at public worship. 
They glory, nevertheless, in their church 
affiliation and support the Church in an 
impersonal and material way. ... Many 
members of Presbyterian churches are 
in fact God’s grandchildren, if the term 
may be allowed, and not His immediate 
sons and daughters. They are second, 
third, or nth generation Presbyterians. 
They enjoy belonging to a religious tra. 
dition and are. proud of their religious 
heritage, but they know nothing of an 
intimate family circle where the children, 
when gathered together, say with great 
naturalness, ‘Father,’ to one to whom 
they owe their being.” 

The Presbyterian Way of Life is a solid 
piece of work, taking reasonable delight 
in this way of life, without glossing its 
mistakes and permanent temptations, or 
ignoring its substantial advantages. The 
Presbyterian Church now stands further 
indebted to one of its most gifted and 
beloved sons. 
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Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
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Name The Book—however old—we’'ll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New Jersey. 


Wanted, Administrator. New 46 bed ultra- 
modern Presbyterian Nursing Home. Man 
or man and wife. Wife R.N.; nurses’ aide 
or office. For information write, Fred W. 
Huling, Ch. Bd., Box 479, Ontario, Oregon. 
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A PROPOSAL 
TOWARD THE REUNION 
OF CHRIST'S CHURCH 


(Continued from page 9) 


be trusted to bring to the American peo- 
ple an objective and authentic word of 
God on a political issue. Americans more 
than ever see the churches of Jesus Christ 
as competing social groups pulling and 
hauling, propagandizing and pressuring 
for their own organizational advantages. 

And this is at a time when the United 
States of America finds itself at a pin- 
nacle of world power and leadership— 
needing for herself and the whole free 
world that kind of spiritual vision and 
that Church of 
Jesus Christ, renewed and reunited, can 


inspiration only the 


give. Our culture, our civilization, our 
world leadership are under the mate- 
rialistic threat of Marxist communism. 
But our culture becomes increasingly 
civilization becomes in- 
and our world 
leadership becomes increasingly con- 
fused precisely because their Christian 
foundations are undermined and eroded. 
churches, all 
and more sectarian in fact, are all there- 
fore less and less Christian in influence. 

Finally, I am moved to propose this 
step of church union this morning be- 
cause my proposal grows out of the con- 
victions expressed in 1959 by thirty-four 
leaders of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, theologians and administra- 


secular, our 


creasingly decadent, 
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tors, from all over the world in an ad- 
dress to their fellow Christians, made on 
the occasion of the 400th anniversary of 
the Calvinist Reformation. We said: 

“The occasion we celebrate (i.e., the 
400th anniversary of the beginnings of 
Presbyterianism) makes invitations more 
appropriate than proclamations. We our- 
selves are ready to accept all] invitations 
from sister churches to that comparison 
of opinion and experience in which Chris- 
tians submit themselves afresh to the 
Lord of the Church, And we issue our 
own invitations to all who would, with 
us, put their traditions and systems under 
the judgment of Christ, seeking his cor- 
rection, and ready to relinquish what he 
does not approve. 

“All that we claim for the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches we would lay 
on the altar. We offer it all to our fellow 
Christians for whatever use it may be 
to the whole Church. With the whole 
Church we hold ourselves alert for the 
surprises with which the Lord of history 
can alter the tempo of our renewal, and 
for the new forms with which an eter 
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nally re-creating God can startle us while 
he secures his Church.” 

In this spirit and out of this conviction, 
I now propose the principles upon which 
a church union of the scope I have sug- 
gested may even now be possible of 
achievement under God. 

Let me begin by re-emphasizing the 
requirement that a reunited Church must 
be both reformed and catholic. If at this 
time we are to begin to bridge over the 
chasm of the Reformation, those of us 
who are of the reformation tradition must 
recapture an appreciation of all that has 
been preserved by the catholic parts of 
the Church, and equally those of the 
catholic tradition. must be willing to ac- 
cept and take to themselves as of God 
all that nearly five hundred years of 
reformation have contributed to the re- 
newal of Christ’s Church. 

Let us pause here to be quite sure that 
all of you understand exactly the sense 
in which I am using the word catholic. 
In common parlance in America we often 
talk about “the Catholic Church” and 
mean “the Roman Catholic Church.” 
That is not the meaning of catholic that 
I here use. At the other extreme, all our 
churches repeat the Apostles’ Creed, in 
which we say, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” All of us claim to be 
catholic in the strict sense of confessing 
that Jesus Christ has established one uni- 
versal Church in all ages and in all places 
and that we are at least part of it. Here, 
however, I have used the word catholic 
in still a third sense when I speak of the 
“catholic parts of the Church.” I refer to 
those practices and to those understand- 
ings of faith and order, of church and 
sacraments, which are catholic in contrast 
to the protestant or evangelical practices 
and understandings. I refer specifically, 
for example, to the Anglo-Catholic or 
high Church practices and understand- 
ings of your own Church. When I say 
then that the proposal I make is to estab- 
lish a Church both catholic and reformed, 
I mean one which unites catholic and re- 
formed understandings and practices in 
an even broader and deeper way than 
that already present in your communion. 

Such a union as I now propose must 
have within it the kind of broad and deep 
agreement which gives promise of much 
wider union than seems possible at the 
present moment, looking ultimately to 
the reunion of the whole of Christ’s 


Church. 


- 
Pia let me list the principles of re- 
union that are important to all who are 


of catholic tradition. 


1. The reunited Church must have 
visible and historical continuity with the 
Church of all ages before and after the 
Reformation. This will include a ministry 
which by its orders and ordination is 
recognized as widely as possible by all 
other Christian bodies. To this end, I 
propose that, without adopting any par- 
ticular theory of historic succession, the 
reunited Church shall provide at its in- 
ception for the consecration of all its bish- 
ops by bishops and presbyters both in the 
apostolic succession and out of it from 
all over the world from all Christian 
churches which would authorize or per- 
mit them to take part. 

I propose further that the whole min- 
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istry of the uniting Churches would then 
be unified at solemn services at which 
the bishops and representative ministers 
from each Church would, in humble de- 
pendence on God, act and pray that the 
Holy Spirit would supply to all and 
through all what each has to contribute 
and whatever each may need of the full- 
ness of Christ’s grace, commission and 
authority for the exercise of a new larger 
ministry in this wider visible manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s Holy and Catholic 
Church, You will note that this proposal 
implies no questioning of the reality of 
any previous consecration or ordination, 
nor any questioning of their having been 
blessed and used by God. It does imply 
that a renewal of our obedience to Jesus 
Christ in this visible uniting of His 
Church can be the occasion of fresh in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit and a new 
charisma for us all. 

I mention first this principle of visible 
and historical continuity not because it 
is necessarily the most important to the 
catholic Christian but because it is the 
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only basis on which a broad reunion can 
take place, and because it is and will 
continue to be the most difficult catholic 
conviction for evangelicals to understand 
and to accept. My proposal is simply to 
cut the Gordian knot of hundreds of 
years of controversy by establishing in 
the united Church an historic ministry 
recognized by all without doubt or 
scruple. The necessary safeguards and 
controls of such a ministry will become 
clear when I am listing the principles of 
reunion that catholic-minded Christians 
must grant to evangelicals if there is to 
be reunion between them. 


2. The reunited Church must clearly 
confess the historic trinitarian faith re- 
eeived from the Apostles and set forth 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. Here 
there is no real issue between the Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal Churches. The 
difference that must be bridged is the 
issue between those in all our Churches 
who stand for a corporate confession of 
historic faith and those who fear that 
any required confession is too restrictive. 
A quarter of a century ago this would 
have been a sharper issue and more diffi- 
cult to bridge. The tendency of the Pres- 
byterian Church to be overlegalistic and 
that of the Episcopal Church to be 
overtraditional have been modified by 
renewed theological and Biblical under- 
standing in our time. Equally the tend- 
ency in some of the so-called free 
churches to suppose that no belief, that 
no confession of the faith, was necessary 
has given way to a general recognition of 
the necessity of corporate and individual 
confession of Christian faith as against 
the secular, humanistic, and atheistic 
ideologies of our times. 


3. The reunited Church must admin- 
ister the two sacraments, instituted by 
Christ, the Lord’s Supper (or Holy Com- 
munion, or Eucharist) and Baptism. 
These must be understood truly as Means 
of Grace by which God’s grace and 
presence are made available to His peo- 
ple. It will not be necessary, I trust, for 
a precise doctrinal agreement to be 
reached about the mode of operation of 
the sacraments so long as the proper 
catholic concern for their reality is pro- 
tected so that, with the Word, the Sac- 
rament is recognized as a true means of 
grace and not merely a symbolic me- 
morial. 

Much more could be said. Doubtless 
there are those of catholic tradition who 
would like even at this stage to add pre- 
cise points to protect their consciences 
and convictions. The above, however, are 
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the basic points and seem to me to be 
enough to be listed as basic principles 
if we are willing to add one more word. 
It must be agreed that every attempt 
will be made by those drawing up an 
actual plan of union to include within it 
those essentials of catholic practice and 
faith that will enable those of that per- 
suasion to worship and witness joyfully 
and in good conscience within the fellow- 
ship of the united Church. 


Aw now let me list the principles of 
reunion that are important to all who 
are of the reformation tradition. 


1. The reunited Church must accept 
the principle of continuing reformation 
under the Word of God by the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. A few years ago I 
would have felt that here was an issue 
on which no possible agreement could be 
reached, The reformation Churches have 
traditionally found their authority for 
faith and life in the Scriptures alone. So 
long as the wording “sola scriptura” is 
required, no bridge can be made be- 
tween catholic and evangelical. But it is 
now clear in ecumenical conversations 
that Protestants generally have come to 
recognize the right place of tradition, 
just as Catholics have generally become 
aware of the rightness of judging all 
tradition by the Scriptures as interpreted 
to the Church by the Holy Spirit. 

The point that the reformation tradi- 
tion does require from a reunited Church 
is that God, speaking through the Scrip- 
tures, must be able to reform the Church 
from age to age. While the Bible is not 
a lawbook or a collection of proof texts, 
it is God’s instrument to speak His sav- 
ing Word to Christians and to the 
Church. If the catholic must insist on 
taking the sacraments more seriously 
than some protestants have sometimes 
done, so protestants in the reunited 
Church must insist on catholics fully ac- 
cepting the reformation principle that 
God has revealed and can reveal Himself 
and His will more and more fully through 
the Holy Scriptures. The reunited Church 
must keep Word and Sacrament equally 
and intimately united in understanding 
and appreciation. 


2. The reunited Church must be truly 
democratic in its government, recogniz- 
ing that the whole people of God are 
Christ’s Church, that all Christians are 
Christ’s ministers even though some in 
the church are separated and ordained 
to the ministry of word and sacrament. 


You will have noticed that in the first 
catholic principle which I mentioned, I 
proposed that the traditional three-fold 
ministry in the apostolic succession be es- 
tablished in the reunited Church. If 
evangelical protestants are to enter such 
a Church with joy and in conscience, 
there are several subsidiary points that 
must be made clear in the government 
and ethos of the reunited Church. 

Episcopal churches should recognize 
that it will be with great reluctance that 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists will 
accept bishops in the structure of the 
Church. I should say, however, that there 
are many aspects of Episcopacy that 
American Presbyterians and other non- 
Episcopal Churches more and more gen- 
erally recognize as valuable and needed. 
We Presbyterians, for example, need 
pastors of pastors quite desperately, and 
we know it. But we don’t need an aristo- 
cratic or authoritarian hierarchy, and we 
don’t believe a reunited Church does 
either. Furthermore, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians need to recognize how 
much of democracy is now practiced in 
American episcopal churches. In_ this 
diocese I remind you that presbyteries 
have already been established. 

On the positive side, we Presbyterians 
would offer to the reunited Church the 
office of the ordained ruling elder, 
elected by the people in their congrega- 
tions to share fully and equally in the 
government of the church. It will be im- 
portant for all entering this union to at- 
tempt creatively to develop a new form 
of government that avoids the mon- 
archical, clerical, and authoritarian tend- 
encies that have been historically the 
dangers of episcopal church government. 
Equally this new form of government 
must avoid the bureaucratic dangers that 
appear to be the chief threat of non- 
episcopal churches. It is the essence of 
Protestant concern, however, that deci- 
sions should generally be made by or- 
dered groups of men under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit rather than by a man 
who has personal authority to impose on 
others his decision or judgment. 

While Protestants more and more rec- 
ognize that a catholic understanding of 
the sacraments does not necessarily im- 
ply a clerical control of the church nor 
the priestly abuses that introduced fear _ 
and magic into the medieval church and 
chiefly caused the Reformation, neverthe- 
less they hold the conviction as strongly 
as ever that clericalism and priestly con- 
trol of the church must be guarded 
against by a government of the church 
in which lay people and ministers share 
equally. (Continued on next page) 
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It will be further important to continue 
to protect in the united Church the re- 
sponsible freedom of congregations, in- 
cluding the election of their pastors and 
the responsible freedom of ministers to 
answer the call of God received through 
the free action of the people. I may say 
that this ought to present no great prob- 
lem, since all our Churches are largely 
congregational in this respect. At the 
same time I would hope that all of those 
entering into such a union as I here pro- 
pose would be concerned also to find a 
way in the context of such freedom to 
preserve the Methodist ability to find 
some place of employment of his gifts 
for every minister who is in good and 
regular standing. If the reunited Church 
is to have a dedicated and competent 
ministry, we must find a better way than 
any of us has yet found to recruit, edu- 
cate, and employ a ministry, avoiding on 
the one hand professionalism and on the 
other that kind of equalitarianism which 
produces disorder and anarchy in the 


Church. 


3. The reunited Church must seek in a 
new way to recapture the brotherhood 
and sense of fellowship of all its members 
and ministers. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by a series of suggestions of what 
might appear on the surface to be minor 
matters but which if creatively resolved 
in the reunited Church would not only 
remove many protestant misgivings but 
would, I believe, strengthen the witness 
of the Church to the world. Since it ap- 
pears to be necessary to have certain 
inequalities in status in the Church as 
between members and officers, and as 
among deacons, presbyters, and bishops, 
let us make certain that the more status 
a member or minister has, the more sim- 
ple be his dress and attitude. Let us seek 
to make it evident in every possible way 
that in the Church the greatest is the 
servant of all. “My brother” is a better 
form of Christian address than “your 
grace.” A simple cassock is generally a 
better Christian garb for the highest 
member of the clergy than cope and 
miter. And must there be grades of rev- 
erends, very, right, most, etc.? Do there 
even need te be any reverends at all? It 
is actually provided explicitly in the 
Union Plan of Ceylon that a Bishop shall 
not be addressed as “My Lord.” It would 
be my hope that those planning for a re- 
united Church would take the occasion 
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to find many ways to exhibit to each 
other and to the world that we take se- 
riously our Lord’s word, “You know that 
those who are supposed to rule over the 
Gentiles lord it over them, and their great 
men exercise authority over them. But it 
shall not be so among you; but whoever 
would be great among you must be your 
servant.” 

Clearly connected with this will be 
such matters as finding a way to avoid 
too great inequities in ministers’ salaries, 
in the richness or grandeur of ecclesias- 
tical establishments, lest the poor be 
alienated or the world conclude that lux- 
ury has sapped the soul of the Church. I 
speak in the full recognition of the spirit- 
ual value of this great Church and the 
rightness of completing it in beauty. Yet 
I speak for simplicity and brotherhood 
as ever being the requirement of Christ’s 
Church. 


4. Finally the reunited Church must 
find the way to include within its catho- 
licity (and because of it) a wide diversity 
of theological formulation of the faith 
and a variety of worship and liturgy in- 
cluding worship that is nonliturgical. 

The great confessions of the Reforma- 
tion must have their place in the confes- 
sion, teaching, and history of the reunited 
Church just as do the ecumenical agree- 
ments of the undivided Church. I would 
hope that such a reformation confession 
as the Heidelburg Catechism, partly be- 
cause of its Lutheran elements, might be 
lifted up in some acceptable formula as 
having a proper place in the confession 
of the whole Church. And further, the 
reunited Church should, as led by the 
Holy Spirit under the Word, from time 
to time seek to confess its united faith to 
the world in new formulations appropri- 
ate to its place and time. Our two 
churches, however, need to appreciate 
better than they have the fact that direct 
and joyful experience of Jesus Christ as 
John Wesley knew it can be restricted 
too much by overreliance on creedal for- 
mulas. Our two churches need to appre- 
ciate better than they have the liberating 
and creative inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit in the theological freedom of the 
congregational churches at their best. 

Thus the united Church must avoid 
that kind of legalistic formulation of doc- 
trine which, on the ground of expressing 
unity of faith, in fact produces a sterile 
uniformity which breeds alternately neg- 
lect and schism. 

In worship there is great value in a 
commonly used, loved, and recognized 
liturgy. But such liturgy ought not to be 
imposed by authority or to be made 


binding upon the Holy Spirit or the con- 
gregations. More and more it would be 
our hope that in such a Church, as is here 
proposed, there would be developed 
common ways of worship both historic 
and freshly inspired. But history proves 
too well that imposed liturgy, like im- 
posed formulation of doctrine, often de- 
stroys the very unity it is designed to 
strengthen. 

Again there are many more things that 
those of the evangelical tradition in all 
our Churches would doubtless like at 
this stage to add as precise points to pro- 
tect their consciences and convictions, 
The above, however, seem to be the es- 
sential and basic points which such a 
union as I propose would require if here 
again we are willing to add one more 
word. We must agree that every attempt 
will be made by those drawing up the 
plan of union to include within it those 
essentials of reformation faith and ‘prac- 
tice that will enable those of that persua- 
sion to worship and witness joyfully and 
with good conscience within the fellow- 
ship of the reunited Church. 

Here I would insert the assumption 
that all would understand that the re- 
united Church must remain in the ecu- 
menical movement and its councils. It 
must be no less—it must be even more 
concerned beyond itself, recognizing that 
its reunion was but a stage and a step 
toward that unity which Christ requires 
His Church to manifest. This means also 
that the reunited Church must provide 
that such relationships of fellowship, co- 
operation, and intercommunion as the 
several Churches now have will be con- 
tinued; this despite the difficulty and ten- 
sion that such ambiguous relationships 
will continue to cause. 

In conclusion I would remind you that 
precise ways of formulating such a re- 
union as I have sketched have been 
worked out in several ways, particularly 
in the subcontinent of India in the several 
plans of union there. One may ask why 
they have preceded us in this, and alter- 
natively why we should look to their ex- 
ample for light and inspiration toward 
union here. 

The answer to these questions is a 
simple one. Christians in India recognize 
themselves to be a small and beleaguered 
minority in a pagan and secular world. 
They have realized full well that they 
could net afford the luxury of their divi- 
sions. I submit that even though our 
numbers and wealth and prestige may 
be greater than theirs, we too need to 
recognize that we cannot afford longer 
the luxury of our historic divisions. It is 
because of this conviction that I have 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational College 





‘ALM A COLLEGE A co-ed liberal arts col- 


lege with a distinctive 
educational program featuring an interdisciplinary 
course and independent study for advanced students. 
AB. & B.S. degrees. Robert D. Swanson, President 
Aima, Michigan. 





BLACKBURN COLLEGE  accresites 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry. law, medicine, 
Ministry. social service, etc, Located in ‘south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. uis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “work plan.” Carlinville, i. 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE credited. 


A pre om men college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed, moderate cost. The 
Humanities, Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences, pre- 
professional for ministry, medicine, etc. New dormi- 
tories, library, gym. Dr. Theodore A, Rath, Pres., 
Bloomfield, N. 3. 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enroliment, Academic Excellence — _ Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 
Susonts. Write to: The President's Office, 








CENTRE COLLEGE OF 4 gollese. of 
KENTUCKY —_ a tradition of achieve- 


mt. Coeducational, Liberal 
Arts, Evosteterien. Outstanding faculty. CEEB's 
required. Write Admissions Office, Box P. L., 


College, Danville, Kentucky. 


COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- 
deinic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher education, Air Force 
ROTC. Write: Director Coe 
Cedar R. 's, lowa. 











COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education, Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
‘ation, Pre. 

sional training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
legiate athletics for all. Write President Ralph W. Lioyd, 
Box B, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian, 4- YE, co-ed, ig 2 accredited, 
ra College 4 a ~ students. tan) . A., 


an B.M. B.M. 
Educ. 60 miles North ‘ot ‘Pitssburgh. Founded ir in 1852. 
Write: Director of Pa. 








Men’s Colleges 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


A L ty A .. Curriculum 
emphasizes ae =. as the feart of every stu- 
dent's course of study. College of Arts and Sciences, 
Schools of Business and Industry, Music. Grad. 
degrees in music and educ. Paul L. McKay, Pres. 


Decatur, 
tlinois 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 5ttstzion 


Offers .B.; B.S a. , --» Math., Chemistry, 
cave. six types of En 5S-yr. prog. combining arts 

engr. Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Af- 
} M History and and Amer. Civilization. En- 











MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre- -prot. courses. 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 


roliment 1500 men. ‘Bvt. endowed. Write: Dir. of 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE fori 


Presbyterian. four-year liberal arts college for men. 
re xd accredited. Founded 1851. 600 students. Offers 

A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 
Admission by College. B 


Write: Di Fulton, Missouri. 








Women’s Colleges 








MONMOUTH COLLEGE “igs: 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional tr: in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching. bus. admin... 
fine arts, and the ministry. Rebt. W. Gibson, 


BEAVER COLLEGE fissna'ars 
professional curricula. B.A d B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic oe Sontistian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown. Pa. 


and 











: vor rl + = . ~ 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 

Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Ad ms, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 


of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 


West Virginia. 





FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN fee"tineg 
COLLEGE New liberal arts college with bold 


new approach to unified learning. 
85 % of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg, Fla. 





’ im ore © al rl 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE “9x3,S'*- 
Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences, Music 
Preparation for teaching, business. law, engineering 
ministry, medicine. President J. Stanley Harker 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 
Land of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Write tilinois 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, tMlinois. 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE ,2mezern, 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian Ed- 
ucation, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L, Jamestown College. 





Strong liberal arts emphasis 
leads to pogonmes for many 
careers including business, 


Christian service, teaching, sci- 





ence research and professional 
studies, Christian orientation, 
small classes, individual coun- 
scling, metropolitan location, 
Enrollment limited to 1200, in- 
cluding $00 in new dormitories. 


Class selection starts March 1. 
College Boards required. 
Pres. John R. Howard, LL. D. 


LEwis AND CLARK 
College, Portland 19, Oregon 
January 1, 1961 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 


tary & Secondary Education. 
Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohic 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information _write lL. McCluer, 
Ph.D... Presid St. Charies. 














PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban ——— City. Write: 
Director of issions, Parkvil: Missouri. 


WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box t, Chambersburg, Pa. 








TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Coed, 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B.., 
B.S.. B. Music Degrees. ‘Pre-professional. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes. Personal 
interest, reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio. Missouri. 





Coeducational Preparatory 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE *333%° 
ACADEMY © Mistorically 5 Prempenton. Cone 


indus- 
trial arts, ph ng gi, home ec.. music. 
Work wegen. Rate $900. Workships; scholarships. 


Catalog. om . Jablonski, Pres., Box F, W. 








Trinity University—1869 

San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus in the 
Alamo City. CEEB scores required. 


t 
§ <a) Write Director of Admissions 














WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coed. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation through college-study-plan. Ex- 
cellent qustgnse program. Varsity sports, golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., » Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Boys’ Preparatory 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
$. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DVUBVQVUE 


A PERSONAL 


Academic Adventure 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally. spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall ——_ $1400.00. 

x 45, BI 


FISHBURNE MILITARY 
SCHOOL A distinguished military on = 


the young man seriously concerned 
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with preparing for college. Accred. since 1897. 
Highest ROTC rating. Summer School. Catalog 
Col. E. P. Childs, Jr.. Box PL, Waynesboro, Va. 











U L S A “a st Presbyterian- 

affil ated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 


a [a 








FORK UNION MILITARY 935 °° 
Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 @ . Develops concentration. Accredited 
ROTC highest rating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, 
Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8 63rd yr Catalog. 
Union, Virginia. 





Dr. 3. C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork 
PEDDIE Where Christian influences vail and 
the development of character is combined with high 


scholastic attainment. A college preparatory school 
for boys. crocee 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports 
Just off N Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog write: 
Dr. Cc. Oo. FAs Ndm., Box 1-S, Hightstown, NJ. 


Girls’ Preparatory 
CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College pre - 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’]. Small classes. Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports. Riding. Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, 




















sororities, Air Metropolitan location 

WRITE Director of University of Tulsa RE ADY School for girls, grades 3-12. Ac- 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma ae credited preparation for college. Daily 

chapel. _——— a} — oa acre he 
~ ‘ + + ce t t 

UPSALA COLLEGE Est 1887 "Competitive scholarshipe "Catalog. “Seen. 

A coeducational college of Liberal Arts and Science ne Lewis, Hdm., S117 Baltimore National Pike, 

Church-related (Lutheran). Suburban campus near more 29, Md. 

New York City. Write: rector of Admissions, 

Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. Camps 

WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 'exxée’ | NOTTINGHAM CAMPS = 3823s 


Organically Presbyterian, Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
eredited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College. noted for community service. Write 


Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 





friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps; 


360 acres, All sports: riding. riflery, fishing. sailing, 


golf, Pool. Dramatics. Summer school, Between 
Phila., Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay. Catalog 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colera, Maryland. 
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A PROPOSAL 


(Continued) 


felt impelled to preach this sermon. 

There are two results that I pray may, 
under God, come from it. If there is sup- 
port for what I have said in my own 
Church, any or all of our presbyteries 
may, if they will, overture the General 
Assembly which meets next May, asking 
that Assembly to make an official propo- 
sal. I further hope that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by its own processes, 
will also take an early action in this di- 
rection so that in your General Conven- 
tion next fall the invitation to the 
Methodist Church and the United 
Church of Christ may be jointly issued 
to proceed to draw up a plan of union to 
which any other Churches of Jesus Christ 
accepting the bases suggested and the 
plan developed will be warmly invited to 
join. 

Now I have not forgotten that this is a 
sermon and that it is an unconscionably 
long time since I announced my text. To 
you who have patiently listened to my 
longer than usual exposition, I ask one 
thing more: that you pray for the reunion 
of Christ’s Church and that as you think 
about it and examine your own heart and 
mind, you do it in the spirit of the 
Apostle Paul when he addressed the 
saints and bishops and deacons of the 
church at Philippi. 

Paul wrote, “Complete my joy by be- 
ing of the same mind, having the same 
love, being in full accord and of one 
mind.” The Apostle continued: “Do noth- 
ing from selfishness or conceit, but in hu- 
mility count others better than your- 
selves. Let each of you look not only to 
his own interests, but also to the interests 
of others. Have this mind among your- 
selves, which you have in Christ Jesus, 
who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not count equality with God a thing 
to be grasped, but emptied himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant, being borrt in 
the likeness of men. And being found in 
human humbled himself and 
became obedient unto death, even death 
on a cross. Therefore God has highly ex- 
alted him and bestowed on him the name 


form he 


which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow . . . 
and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
father.” 

If you, dear friends, and all others who 
consider and discuss this proposal do so 
in this spirit and from this motive, I have 
no fear but that the eternally re-creative 
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God will find His way to renew and re- 
unite his Church. 

Ascription: Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


James A. Pike 


Statement by the Rt. Rev. James A. 
Pike, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese 
of California, in Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco, on Sunday, December 4, 
after the Sermon on Church Unity by 
the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake. 


CANNOT proceed with the liturgy 

without saying an enthusiastic 

Amen to what this great Christian 

leader has said, under the Word of 

God, in this Cathedral Church 
dedicated in its founding document to 
the promotion of the unity of Christ's 
Church. I believe that I speak for you all 
when I say that the response to this ser- 
mon should be the same as that which 
we sang in response to the Gospel: Glory 
be to thee, O Lord: Praise be to thee, O 
Christ. 

Just as Dr. Blake has not spoken offi- 
cially for his own Church, I cannot speak 
officially for mine. But as a Bishop in the 
historic succession, which the preacher 
regards as an element in the united 
Church, I can say that his prophetic 
proclamation is the most sound and in- 
spiring proposal for the unity of the 
church in this country which has ever 
been made in its history. | hope and pray 
that his plan will be received by the four 
others—in the Christian 


churches—and 





spirit in which it has been offered and 
that definite action toward its fulfillment 
will soon be forthcoming. I shall certainly 
labor to this end. 

But that I am not alone in what I know 
will be a warm response throughout my 
own Church is clear not only from the 
fact that the Lambeth Conference of 
1958 (consisting of 310 Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion assembling from 
forty-six countries) gave general ap- 
proval to participation by our dioceses in 
the area to current unity plans, based on 
the same principles, in North India, Pak- 
istan, and Ceylon; but also from the fact 
that at Lambeth we said the following, 
which I quote from the Lambeth Report: 

“Physician, heal thyself'—such is the 
challenge which comes with ever increas- 
ing urgency to the Church today, as the 
Church seeks, in obedience to Christ, to 
proclaim the word of reconciliation in 
the midst of a world torn by divisions and 
conflicts. . . . 

“We fully recognize that there are 
other forms of ministry than episcopacy 
in which have been revealed the gracious 
activity of God in the life of the universal 
Church. We believe that other Churches 
have often borne more effective witness, 
for example, to the status and vocation of 
the laity as spiritual persons and to the 
fellowship and discipline of congrega- 
tional life than has been done in some of 
the Churches of our communion. It is our 
longing that all the spiritual gifts and in- 
sights by which the particular Churches 
live to His Glory may find their full scope 
and enrichment in a united Church. 

“The unity between Christian 
Churches ought to be a living unity in 
the love of Christ which is shown in full 
Christian fellowship and in mutual serv- 
ice, while subject to sufficient 
agreement in Faith and Order, express- 
ing itself in free interchange of ministries, 
and fullness of sacramental Communion. 
Such unity, while marked by the bond of 
the historic episcopate, should always in- 
clude congregational fellowship, active 
participation of both clergy and laity in 
the mission and government of the 
Church, and zeal for evangelism. 

“Such is the vision we set before our- 


also, 


selves and our own people, calling them 
to regard the recovery and manifestation 
of the unity of the whole Church of 
Christ as a matter of the greatest ur- 
gency.” . 

Today the Stated Clerk of The United 
Presbyterian Church has for Christians 
in our country made that vision more 
clear and that urgency more evident. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord; Praise be to 
thee, O Christ. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 





by Dorothy Ballard 


Martin’s Secret Cave 


It was sundown and growing chilly. 
Martin buttoned up his blue sweater and 
started scrambling up the riverbank. 

Near the top, he grabbed a willow 
bough. As he hoisted himself up, he no- 
ticed a mysterious opening in the bank 
behind the willow. What could it be? To 
find out, he swung around and pushed 
into the hole. 

Inside was a space about ten feet 
across, and high enough in the middle 
for him to stand up. 

“A secret cave!” he velled, although 
no one could hear him. At last he had 
something special all his own. 

Until now, the other children on the 
ranches in Upper Valley seemed to be 
luckier than he was. Joe Toole owned a 
trick pony named Star. Patrick Hodges 
had a collection of Indian war bonnets 
and arrowheads. Gretchen Larson had a 
hi-fi and a dozen records of cowboy 
songs. Even little Skippy Talbot could 
boast of a cousin who was a geologist and 
knew all about rocks and glaciers. 

Yesterday Martin had wondered why 
Joe let him ride Star. If I had a pony like 
Star, Martin thought, I’d ride her all the 
time myself. Jiminy, I wish I had some- 
thing special that belonged to me. 

And now his wish had come true. He 
had a secret cave. 

The thought was like a warm glow 
inside Martin during school the next day. 
Several times he almost blurted out his 
news, but he stopped himself in the nick 
of time. 

After school he headed for the river 
bevond his father’s ranch, half afraid he 
had only dreamed of the cave. But there 
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it was, hidden behind the willow 
branches. What a keen place to play pi- 
rates, or Indians, or counterspy. 

The trouble was that playing all by 
himself turned out to be rather dull. So 
Martin was glad on Saturday when 
Skippy Talbot asked him to go on a hike. 
“My cousin Walt is here this week end.” 
Skippy explained. “He's going along the 
river to pick up rock specimens. And we 
can go with him.” 

Joe and Patrick and Gretchen had 
been invited, too. The hikers left from 
the Talbot ranch, downriver. Walt told 
Martin and the others what kind of rocks 
to look for. “After lunch, Tll take vou up 
on Gravel Ridge and show vou how a 
glacier built this vallev. That is.” he 
added, looking at the clouds scudding 
overhead, “if it doesn’t rain.” 

Martin was surprised at how many 
different kinds of rocks he found, His 
pockets were sagging by the time the 
hikers stopped for lunch on the sand bar 
near the secret cave. 

As soon as Martin had finished his 
sandwiches, he jumped up. He wanted 
to get the others started away before any- 
body stumbled on his secret. “Come on,” 
he urged. 

Walt hesitated. “I don’t like the look 
of those black clouds,” he said. “Maybe 
we ought to start back.” 


“You haven't showed us about the 
glacier,” wailed Skippy. 
Thev seattered on ahead of Walt. 


Presently his shrill whistle called them 
together. “Looks like a cloudburst com- 
ing. | guess well have to turn back to 


the nearest ranch.” 


“Then it'll be too late to go up to the 
Ridge,” objected Gretchen. 

Martin listened, dismayed and unde- 
cided. These were his friends. How often 
he had ridden Joe’s pony, looked at Pat- 
rick’s Indian treasures. listened to cow- 
boy songs with Gretchen—and today 
Skippy had invited him on the hike with 
Walt. Martin knew a way to keep their 
good time from being spoiled, even if it 
would ruin his secret. 

“Wait,” he cried. “I know a place 
where we can get under cover. Follow 
me.” 

There was room for the whole gang in 
the cave. While the sky outside grew 
black and the rain slashed through the 
willows, Martin and his friends sat close 
together, snug and dry. Walt was telling 
about some big caves he had explored 
with his college Rock Hounds club. Mar- 
tin only half-listened. He was thinking 
about his cave. It wasn’t a secret any 
longer, but he felt that glow inside again, 
warmer than ever. Maybe that's how it 
was with Joe and his pony, and the other 
kids with their special things. Having 
something all your own is just part of the 
fun, he told himself. The other part is 
giving your friends a chance to enjoy it, 
too. 

Walt interrupted his story. “Hey, the > 
rain’s stopped, All aboard for the Ridge.” 
As the others scrambled out after him, he 
called back over his shoulder, “Why don't 
vou kids organize a Rock Hounds club?” 

“Bov, that would be great,” said Pat. 
“Where could we meet?” 

Martin had the answer to that. “In my 


cave, Where else?” 
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SPANKING 

NEW FULLSIZE DODGE 
PRICED MODEL FOR MODEL 
WITH FORD AND 

CHEVROLE 























The new automobile you are looking at is a 1961 Dodge called Dart!! It is upsetting 
applecarts all over the place. Why? Because Dart is a full-size Dodge priced model 


for model with Ford and Chevrolet. It has Dodge room, comfort and quality throughout. 


It is just about the most economical family-size car going. See Dart at your. Dodge Dealer. 


DODGE 
DART 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 








